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Two New Paulist Press Pamphlets A new pamphlet to assist you in 
understanding or explaining 





THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 





CREMATION: ITS HISTORY AND 
ETHICS 


By Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P. The 
reasons of the Church’s ban upon cre- 
mation. The author explains she con- 
demns it, not becayse it is contrary to the 
divine or natural law, but because it di- 
rectly tends to diminish man’s reverence Ce O N F E s S | O N ® 
for the dead, goes counter to the ancient = 
traditional usage of the Church, and is 


associated almost exclusively with the Peace of Mind 


aims and spirit of unbelievers. 





By Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 
Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


¢ HO NING > | What are the secret sources of comfort 

YOUR and consolation in the Sacrament of 
Confession? Read the short chapters on 
Is the Moral Law a Superstition? My 
Sin Is All My Own, Christ the Master- 
Psychologist, Christ Grants His Power 
to Men, Priest and Psychiatrist, Amend- 
ment Is Painful, Why Confession to a 
Man, Unique Power of the Priest, Is Con- 
CHOOSING YOUR CAREER! fession Un-democratic? The Seal of Con- 


By Rev. J. I. D’Orsonnens, S.J. A vocation fession, The Priest and Spiritual Advice. 
pamphlet unique in the American pam- 
phiet field in that it follows exactly the 





method of the Election of the Spiritual 5¢ $4.00 the 100 
Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola. The 
World, The Religious Life, The Secular (Single copy postpaid, 10c) 


Priesthood—the various advantages and 
disadvantages of each. 






Se each, $4.00 the 100 THE PAULIST PRESS 
THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. New York 19, N. Y. 
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MR. BUCKLEY TO REPLY... 


Mr. William F. Buckley, Jr., author of God 
and Man at Yale, has requested the favor of 
replying to Father Fullman’s “God and Man 
and Mr. Buckley” (May issue) in the columns 
of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD. We are happy to 
welcome Mr. Buckley as a contributor: his 
article will appear in August. Below are a 
few of the many letters occasioned by Father 
Fullman’s article. 


EMINENT LAWYER IN DEFENSE OF BUCKLEY 
EDITOR: 

. . » I notice in last week’s issue there are 
severe criticisms by a Benedictine on Buck- 
ley’s book, God and Man at Yale. You will 
pardon an eighty-five-year-old lawyer who 
had the privilege of having two sons priests 
and who sat at the feet of Cardinal Merry del 
Val as a student at Ushaw, and who was a 
contemporary of Cardinal Hinsley, a fellow 
student, if I respectfully suggest that poor 
Buckley might be left alone by some of these 
ecclesiastics who are critics and commentators 
like your contributor in the last issue. In 
their opinion, laymen know nothing, and while 
God has given them brains, and some have 
gone to high places in their professions as 
lawyers or scientists or doctors, nevertheless 
Buckley made a mistake in his youthful en- 
thusiasm in attempting to write a book. 

In furtherance of my opinion I am sending 
you a clipping from the London Tablet from 
the pen of Arnold Lunn. Over there in Eng- 
land where I was born and raised by my little 
Irish mother, they realize the necessity of 
having every ounce of energy from ecclesiastic 
or lay exponents to stem the tide of ignorance 
and prejudice. Now we are face to face with 
a world-wide threat against the very founda- 
tion stone of our Church and the philosophy 
of our Founding Fathers. Christopher Hollis, 
to whom Mr. Lunn refers, is a man somewhat 
complacent also in his opinion of his intellect 
and literary ability. 

I have been to several Eucharistic Con- 
gresses with the great Father Gillis and spoke 
on the platform with him on two occasions. 


Joseph Scott 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ed.: In Arnold Lunn’s letter protesting 
Hollis’s review of the Buckley book, Lunn 
says: “Mr. Buckley is a young man of talent 
and courage and I am sure he will not be un- 
@duly discouraged by an unfriendly review in 
quarters from which he had some reason to 
expect sympathy and encouragement.” 


RELENTLESS TRANSFER OF POWER 
EDITOR: 


. . . Very little is said by Father Fullman 
about what is contained in Mr. Buckley’s book. 
The book is condemned for what it does not 
say. Apparently the critic is angered by the 
fact that Mr. Buckley’s book was about the 
wrong subject. Instead of exposing the efforts 


of the militant atheists 
s— 


to destroy all faith— 
faire capitalism. 


Mr. Buckley should 
have merely pitied 
them and written a con- 
demnation of _laissez- 

Mr. Buckley points out in his book that 
Marx in the course of his lifetime envisaged 
two broad lines of action that could be adopted 
to destroy the bourgeoisie; one was violent 
revolution; the other, a slow increase of State 
power, through extended social sevices, tax- 
ation and regulation to a point where a smooth 
transition could be effected from an individu- 
alist to a collectivist society. It is Mr. Buck- 
ley’s contention that the advocacy of a slow 
but relentless transfer of power from the indi- 
vidual to the State has roots in the Depart- 
ment of Economics at Yale and unquestionably 
in similar departments in many colleges 
throughout the country. He quotes extensively 
from four of the textbooks used at Yale to 
prove his point. In this connection Father 

Fullman points out as significant the fact 

that certain Catholic universities are listed as 

using two of the four textbooks at Yale. As to 
what this signifies Father Fullman does not 
say. Can it be that because of the years he 
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spent in secular colleges he, too, rejects the 
principle that ours is a government formed to 
protect the God-given rights of the individual 
and never to usurp them? 


Francis G. Deusen 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


NO NOSTALGIA FOR LAISSEZ-FAIRE 
EDITOR: 


. As for Father Fullman’s grievances 
against the book on the economic side, it is 
my opinion that the learned Benedictine sets 
up a straw man and then knocks it down. | 
do not read in God and Man at Yale any ap- 
peal for a return to the laissez-faire capital- 
ism of the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. I do not find any glorification of the 
excesses of the capitalism of that time, the 
sordid mining towns, the company stores, etc. 

I did find a warning against the welfare 
state, against collectivism, against the en- 
croachments of that creeping socialism that 
has degraded so many European countries and 
made of them whining pen- 
sioners on our national door- 
step. And who can deny that 
a government, growing big- 
ger and bigger, more bureau- 
cratic, more arrogant, more 
tyrannical, a government that 
is loading on our shoulders a 
crushing tax burden, who shall say that such 
a government is not just as bad, perhaps worse 
than the old excesses of unrestricted capi- 
talism. 

I have read the encyclicals; I am sure Mr. 
Buckley has too, and I do not find in them any 
justification for an all powerful, an all en- 
veloping government. I do not think, either, 
that Pope Leo XIII or Pope Pius XI would 
approve profligacy and waste in government 
or the excessive demands and the absolute dis- 
regard of the public’s rights on the part of the 
unions. I do not believe that the encyclicals 
were designed to send any nation down the 
road to collectivisim, to socialism, to an ulti- 
mate totalitarianism. . 





Mrs. James H. Egan 


Tacoma, Wash. 
EbIToR: 


. Father Fullman’s right to object to our 
traditional form of government is beyond ques- 
tion. He has this right as a citizen and an 
individual. But he must never claim this right 
as a Catholic or as a priest. Reasonable men 


III 


can differ on economic and political philoso- 
phies. The Church has never set herself as an 
arbiter in these fields. (When the Church rec- 
ognizes attempts to invade her field, then she 
is justified in speaking.) Was it not Christ 
Himself Who said, “Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and to God the things 
that are God’s”? No encyclical ever written 
has violated this admonition of Christ. True, 
laissez-faire capitalism has been properly 
taken to task, but where, Father Fullman, does 
Mr. Buckley uphold laissez-faire capitalism? 

I respectfully urge the Editors to have a 
man such as their own eminent Father Gillis 
reply to this article. Father Gillis, in a recent 
writing, reiterates his recommendation of Mr. 
Buckley’s book. 

Daniel F. McMahon 
Riverdale, N.Y. 

Ed. I’m sure Mr. McMahon will settle for 

Mr. Buckley as spokesman in self-defense. 


ANDREW. CARNEGIE NOT THE ENEMY TODAY 
EDITOR: 

After reading Father Fullman’s bitter at- 
tack on William Buckley for his God and Man 
at Yale, I find myself considerably puzzled and 
saddened. I was not aware that belief in the 
necessity of a controlled economy was one of 
the tenets of our religious faith, and neither, 
I am sure, was Mr. Buckley. Father Fullman 
states that “while he does not say so directly, 
Mr. Buckley seems to imply that . . . the gen- 
uine Christian must . . . share his economic 
views.” That certainly was not my impres- 
sion.... 

I think that anyone reading Mr. Buckley’s 
chapter on individualism can see that he is not 
pleading for capitalistic exploitation of the 
worker as practiced in the nineteenth century. 
The evil of such abuses is self-evident. But 
the dangers inherent in the proposed remedy 
of collectivism—that sweet-tasting, poisonous 
cure-all—are not nearly so obvious, and this 
is the sly and subtle adversary that Mr. 
Buckley is attacking. Father Fullman is much 
concerned with Andrew Carnegie and totali- 
tarian mining patches in West Virginia. But 
these are not the enemy today. The totalita- 
rian dictator and the totalitarian state are. 
In drawing attention to the danger of in- 
creased concentration of power in the federal 
government, Mr. Buckley is fighting the battle 
of the twentieth century, not the battle of the 
nineteenth. 

Catherine B. Willis 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
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THERESA NEUMANN AND HER ARCHBISHOP 


EDITOR: 
“99% | Regarding Edna Beyer’s “Enigma of 
eresa Neumann” (February) in favor of 
Neumann, let me point out just a 
féw. points which should never have been put 
print: 
%Pheresa has received the apostolic blessings 
Pope Pius XI and Pope Pius XII, and has 
betn visited and investigated by Cardinal 
FAulhaber, the Primate of Bavaria, and in- 
nufmerable bishops and priests.” ... It might 
¢ happened that Theresa received the 
sings of the popes in a general way; you 
I and anybody might get that blessing 
j for the asking, but she never got the 
blessing specifically because of the long fast, 
fuse to date no authoritative decision has 
been given on that point. 
he local ordinary must ultimately make 
the decision on Theresa Neumann. To date 
yee has been decided in her favor. If, in 
ourse of month and years, Theresa keeps 
aloof from her Bishop, I can tell you right now 
what the decision will be ultimately. 
woNhave before me a letter (it is really a doc- 
agent) from Archbishop Michael Buchberger. 
Hire is the English translation: ... “The Holy 
Be@wiand I, too, have expressed the anxious 
wish that the phenomena be examined thor- 
oaghly and finally. But because that wish was 
dgittied me, I have not taken an active part in 
thezaffair. As far as I am concerned it [the 
@ase of Konnersreuth] is in suspenso.” 
-29fhe Holy See is not going to commit itself 
until Archbishop Buchberger makes a definite 
pmaouncement. . . . Edna Beyer might do 
something constructive regarding the Case of 
Hinnersreuth by urging Theresa Neumann to 
dguwvhat the Archbishop wants her to do in 
owder to make a definite decision in her regard. 
@mwdJune 17, 1951, Theresa Neumann promised 
ow but there were two witnesses 
eing 
iM 
dowrr 
-ilete 
ju 
-adils 


present) that she would follow the wish of 
her Ordinary. It is not in her favor to go 
back on her word. I would like to see a solu- 
tion of the Case of Konnersreuth. 

Rev. Bernard Weigl, 0.S.B. 


St. Leo Abbey 
St. Leo, Fla. 


WAVING THE BLOODY SHIRT 
EDITOR: 

Rev. Christopher Fullman, in his article, 
“God and Man and Mr. Buckley,” seems to be 
laboring under a terrible burden of miscon- 
ceptions. The chief one is that the laissez- 
faire economic system is “un-Christian.” Ob- 
viously, the propaganda of the Left has made 
itself felt, as far as Father Fullman is con- 
cerned. It is interesting to note that though 
his article mainly concerned economics, Father 
Fullman did not bother to justify his views in 
terms of economics, preferring, evidently, to 
wave the bloody shirt of the depression. 

First of all, laissez-faire happens to be the 
system that built this nation, and despite the 
way the history books have been re-written, 
I say that workers were better off during the 
nineteenth century than during any previous 
time. What’s more, the individual had more 
freedom then than at present. 

The street-corner soap-box claim 
that capitalism is “un-Christian” has 
been exploded many times before. It 
is capitalism which sets up as 4 
prerequisite to the accumulation of 
wealth, the necessity of pleasing the 
consumer. No one can succeed in a 

‘ truly competitive system unless he 
satisfies the wants of others. That is 
the wonder of laissez-faire. . . . 
Ralph J. Raico 
New York, N.Y. 

Ed.: I do not believe that Mr. Buckley would 

support “laissez-faire” capitalism. 
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Chambers Provokes the Reviewers 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


N oT all the former fellow travelers 
have been reborn. Many of them, 
having renounced the Politburo and 
all its works and pomps, have never- 
theless failed to purge themselves 
of certain leftist antipathies. Incred- 
ibly prevalent in Liberal circles is 
the phenomenon of anti-anti-Com- 
munism. Just mention “McCarthy- 
ism” and some literary men will 
froth at the mouth. Among book 
reviewers especially 
you will find bright 
sparks of leftist loy- 
alty among the dy- 
ing embers of their Communist 
affiliation. Take, for instance, the 
reviews of Whittaker Chambers’ 
Witness. Here the half-converted 
Liberals had a field day. With all 
the enthusiasm of the °30’s they 
could denounce Chambers’ “reli- 
gious mysticism” as a false guide 
to social progress. 

Most of the reviewers were mag- 
nanimous enough to concede that 
Chambers’ book was an honest, ac- 
curate and brilliantly written auto- 
biography. There were however a 
few dissenting opinions. A hand- 
ful protested that his style was 
“maudlin” or too pretentious for 
such a “flimsy” message. Charles 


Alive and 
Kicking 


Wright of the University of Min- 
nesota (Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, May 24th) claimed that Hiss 
was innocent and that the Witness 
was simply a “long work of fiction.” 

Richard B. Morris, Professor of 
American History at Columbia 
(Saturday Review of Literature, 
May 24th) complained that Cham- 
bers was grossly unfair in his judg- 
ments and that he was still conceal- 
ing certain important evidence with 
regard to Hiss. 


Resecca WEsT in the June Aflan- 
tic Monthly alleged that Chambers, 
the mystic, could be 


relied upon to give Rebecca 
authentic testimony West's 
about his own ex- Notion 


periences but was 
erratic in his judgment on Com- 
munism because he attributed his 
own idealism to Communists. She 
also tried to exculpate Chambers 
for his legal maneuvering and per- 
jury on the ground that he was the 
typical mystic who distrusts all in- 
stitutions including the law court. 
For instance, she says: “He felt 
under an obligation to supply the 
authorities with information which 
would enable them to convince a 
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court of law that Hiss had been a 
Communist, but he also felt under 
an obligation to shield Hiss from 
suffering, as far as was possible, 
so he supplied the authorities with 
just the amount of information 
which he thought would be suffi- 
cient to convince a court of law, 
reserving the rest and parting with 
it only gradually as it became evi- 
dent that his calculations had been 
faulty” (p. 37). 

This is an interesting theory but 
unsubstantiated by proof and Fa- 
ther John S. Kennedy’s study of 
Chambers’ mysticism (in this is- 
sue) seems much more plausible. 


Tue feature of the book which 
roused the greatest resentment was 
what the reviewers called “the phil- 
osophical interpretation of his ex- 
periences.” Chambers maintains 

that the crisis of 


No Other our time is religious 
Choice in nature; that we 

must choose either 
Man or God, and that he who 


chooses Man shares the Commu- 
nist vision whether he is aware of 
it or not. Socialists and Liberals 
are bound by the same faith as the 
Communists, according to Cham- 
bers, but only the Communists have 
the gumption to pursue the human- 
ist logic to its logical end and to 
make the necessary sacrifices that 
godless humanism entails. 

The reviewers take the first pot 
shot at Chambers’ religious theme 
by casting doubt on the validity of 
his religious conversion. They in- 
sist that his conversion to Commu- 
nism was emotional, perhaps dic- 
tated by a search for emotional se- 
curity. The obvious conclusion of 
course is that his conversion to re- 
ligion must also have been emo- 
tional. 
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It is true that Chambers had a 
very unhappy childhood, that his 
home environment was so unpleas- 
ant that he used to “wish that the 
house would burn down with all its 
horrors.” His mad grandmother 
went about wielding a carving- 
knife, his own mother and father 
were frustrated souls, and his 
brother committed suicide after 


remarking poignantly: “We are 
gentle people. We 

are too gentle to Orville 
face the world.” It Prescott 


may well be, as Or- 

ville Prescott suggests (New York 
Times, May 22nd) that his conver- 
sion to Communism was due to a 
search for an authoritarian family 
and emotional security. But it is a 
howling non sequitur to say that 
his conversion to faith in God was 
therefore an emotional affair. One 
usually learns by burning one’s 
fingers and the very fact that emo- 
tion entrapped Chambers in a hide- 
ous error would teach him to dis- 
trust it in the future. 


Sous of the atheistic humanists 
however feel they can concede the 
genuineness of the conversion but 
spend their efforts in training their 
big guns on Chambers’ essential 
theme. Sidney Hook, for instance, 
in The New York Times (Sunday) 
Book Review (May 25th) grants 
that Chambers’ story is a minor 
classic in the his- 


tory of religious Sidney 
conversions and that Hook 
Chambers has found Objects 


a healing peace and 
humility in his new-won faith. But 
he stoutly denies that religion has 
any relevance in the present strug- 
gle between Communism and De- 
mocracy. 

“At every point,” says Chambers, 











y 











“religion and politics interlace and 
must do so more acutely as the con- 
flict between the two camps of men 
—those who reject and those who 
worship God— becomes irrepres- 
sible.” But Hook asserts that an 
atheist can be a foe of Communism 
and indeed that genuine American 
Liberals have manifested opposi- 
tion to the Kremlin “deeper and 
more sustained than that of any 
other group.” This is a whopper. 
In the face of mountains of evi- 
dence to the contrary, Hook manu- 
factures a monstrous lie. It is ut- 
terly absurd to say that American 
Liberals, as a group, have been 
more hostile to Communism than 
American Catholics or the Ameri- 
can Legion. 


Tuese was someone looking over 
Sidney Hook’s shoulder as he wrote 
his review. It was none other than 

his idol and pre- 


Ghost ceptor, John Dewey. 
of John For the _ atheistic 
Dewey ‘' materialism Hook 


essays to defend is 
the practical atheism of Dewey now 
diffused the length and breadth of 
our land by zealous students of the 
philosopher who died on June Ist. 
Alfred North Whitehead expressed 
Dewey’s influence in these words: 
“John Dewey is the typical effective 
American thinker; and he is the 
chief intellectual force providing 
that environment with coherent 
purpose.” 

There could be little doubt as to 
Dewey’s purpose. It was to remove 
the last shred of religion from the 
American mind. For him the only 
wisdom was the scientific knowl- 
edge of the origins, nature and 
form of human values. Religious 
doctrine was anathema since it 
could not be verified by experi- 
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mental science. God and the next 
life could not be tested or proved. 
Those religious virtues or practices 
that could be experienced as valu- 
able should be retained, the rest 
consigned to their graves. Such 
was the Dewey diet that has been 
the chief intellectual food of Ameri- 
can Liberals for generations. 


To prove that genuine Liberals 
need not share the Communist 
faith, Hook cites the fact that John 
Dewey cried out against the iniq- 
uity of the Moscow trials. Which 
is of course beside the point. What 
normal human being could stifle 
his pity on hearing the cries of the 
victims of Soviet treachery? But 
Chambers is talking about the affin- 
ity between atheistic humanism and 
Communism, not about the physi- 
cal sensibilities of John Dewey or 
about the anti-Communist senti- 
ments of this or that Liberal. 

The chubby Maryland farmer 
maintains that the doctrines of men 
like Dewey lead logically to the 
torture chambers of 
Lubianka. The Ver- The “bad-. 
mont philosopher, weather” 
for all his chivalry, Man 
was responsible for 
creating almost single-handed the 
intellectual climate of the 1930’s in 
which Communism spawned with 
a vengeance. 

Sidney Hook asserts that the wise 
humanitarian will pick and choose 
among Christian values. He will 
accept justice and kindness as good 
rules of life without accepting the 
theology behind them. “For these 
values are justified both intrinsi- 
cally and by their consequences, 
not by their alleged presupposi- 
tions.” To which the man of com- 
mon sense will instinctively reply: 
“Just how long do you expect 
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Christian values to retain their vi- 
tality when ripped from their roots 
in Christian doctrine?” 


Tne great humanists of the nine- 
teenth century were much more 
logical than Hook. When Nietzsche 
proclaimed “the death of God” he 
rejoiced that it would necessarily 
mean the death of 
all Christian values. 
The good tidings 
were that “twenty 
centuries of flouting 
nature, of doing violence to human- 
ity” were at an end; the joyful wis- 
dom was that nothing would hence- 
forth be forbidden to free men. 
None of your Christian-Atheist 
compromises for Nietzsche. He was 
made of sterner stuff. 

Nietzsche foretold the plight of 
men without God. “Thanks to me 
a catastrophe is at hand. A catas- 
trophe whose name I know, whose 
name I shall not tell. . . . Then all 
the world will writhe in convul- 
sions.” (Quoted by Henri de Lubac, 
S.J., in Drama of Atheist Human- 
ism, p. 30.) 

Perhaps it was this vision of the 
inevitable catastrophe that must is- 
sue from humanism that drove 
Nietzsche mad and prodded Har- 
vard humanist Matthiessen to jump 
to his death from a Boston hotel 
window. 


Farewell 
to the 
Gospel 


Tue ugly and irrefutable fact is 
that men all over the world are re- 
nouncing God and at the same time 
renouncing their own personality 
by dissolving them- 
selves in the melting 
pot of the collectiv- 
istic state. This was 
bound to happen for 
God is like air and sunlight to the 
human personality. As Father de 


Father 
De Lubac 


says: 
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Lubac says: “God is the Absolute 
upon which he rests, the magnet 
which draws him, the Beyond which 
calls him, the Eternal which pro- 
vides him with the only atmosphere 
in which he can breathe, and in 
some sort, that third dimension in 
which man finds his depth.” 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., in his es- 
say review of the Witness (Satur- 
day Review of Literature, May 
24th) also took issue with Cham- 
bers on the question of the need of 
religion today. He agreed with the 
author that Communism is domi- 
nated by a vision of man’s mind ar- 
rogantly displacing God as the cre- 
ative intelligence of the world, and 
that this is the ultimate sin and the 
ultimate corruption. But he denied 
that faith in God is any solution. 
For according to Schlesinger, the 
sin of the Commu- 
nists is their bump- 
tious arrogance and 
we can find the 
same fault in religious men. The 
only solution is to produce men 
of humility with or without re- 
ligion. 


Schlesinger 
and the Sin 


So keen an observer as Schlesinger 
certainly ought to realize that athe- 
istic humanism of the Dewey va- 
riety is far more apt to produce 
aggressive, arrogant men than does 
theism. For in a godless world, 
man the “experimenter” is creator, 
lord and master of all things. In- 
deed, even Bertrand Russell and 
Santayana have objected to the 
self-assertiveness of “Dewevism”; 
they have deplored its “cosmic im- 
piety” and its “power -philosophy” 
that puts a chip on a man’s shoul- 
der so that he imagines he is super- 
human. 

Schlesinger takes special um- 
brage at Chambers’ attack on the 

















New Deal. It was a natural nest 
for Red fledglings, says Chambers, 
and Schlesinger builds up an 
elaborate case in its defense but 
somehow his arguments seem too 
elaborately contrived to be very 
convincing. 

Passing over the domestic policy 
of the New Dealers in a paragraph, 
Schlesinger tries to prove that the 
Morgenthau Plan, the whole China 
policy, the sell-out, at Yalta were 
not examples of espionage and con- 
spiracy in high places but of very 
human blunders of 
judgment. It was a 
strange coincidence 
that the blunders 
synchronized so neatly with Soviet 
strategy. 


Timely 
Blunders 


a admits that there 
was some truth to the statement 
that every move against the Com- 
munists was felt by the New Deal 
Liberals as a move against them- 
selves and so they tended to delay 
loyalty investigations. But this, he 
claims, was a consequence “not of 
the corruption of the New Deal but 
of its innocence.” In other words, 
he absolves the New Dealers of 
knavery by proving they were fools. 

Another example of his polemics 
is this: “As for Yalta, Alger Hiss 
had nothing to do with the Far 
Eastern discussions, and knew 
nothing of their existence.” Re- 
markable! A top Soviet espionage 
agent sat next to Roosevelt at Yalta 
and yet was blithely ignorant of 
what was going on. 

Chambers maintains that the fu- 
ture is anything but bright. He 
feels that we of the Western World 
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have not the asceticism, the total 
dedication and capacity for sacri- 
fice that are necessary to save us. 
He sees our world dying of its own 
stupidity, vulgarity and material- 
ism. 

I hope he is wrong but I would 
not wave away Chambers’ somber 
forecast as Lewis Gannett did in the 
New York Herald Tribune and then 
went on to say that Chambers does 
not know our people because he is 
not a typical American. 

It is cozy to be as complacent as 
Mr. Gannett but a new book re- 
cently appeared that bids fair to 
point up the wisdom of Chambers’ 
warnings. Leland Stowe, one of our 
most competent liv- 


ing reporters, gives Gannett 
an incredibly horri- or Leland 
ble account of the Stowe 


slave camps in the 

occupied countries. His Conquest 
by Terror tells of torture and mur- 
der “a thousand times worse than 
the average Amerivcn conceives or 
is prepared to believe.” 

The author agrees with Chambers 
that in the war of ideas, Commu- 
nism is way out ahead of us and 
gaining ground fast. All the com- 
placent and imperturbable Liberals 
notwithstanding, I feel strongly 
that Whittaker Chambers has given 
a salutary warning to a prodigal 
generation to leave the arid wastes 
of atheistic humanism and return 
to God. As Catholics we hope that 
he will go farther in his quest for 
personal salvation and that he will 
eventually arrive within the por- 
tals of that infallible Church that 
is the only sure guide to human 
survival. 


Senator Taft on 
Catholic Schools 


by RICHARD L. STOKES 


I. was shortly after the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided 
in the McCollum case, by a vote of 
8 to 1, that religious instruction in 
public schools “falls squarely un- 
der the ban of the First Amend- 
ment.” Seated in conference were 
Catholic Church dignitaries, their 
attorneys and Senator Robert A. 
Taft, now a candidate for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination. 

The dutiful men of law were 
shocked, the story goes, by the 
Ohio leader’s blunt pronounce- 
ment that the McCollum decision 
was an unjustifiable error. Pro- 
tests citing the First and Four- 
teenth Amendments brought a re- 
sponse even more unnerving. The 
Senator dropped a bomb of legal 
heresy. In his frank and decisive 
way, he vowed that there is noth- 
ing in the Federal Constitution pro- 
hibiting aid to parochial schools. 

During September, 1950, he fore- 
gathered in Cincinnati with editors 
of Catholic newspapers from that 
city, Toledo and Cleveland. His 


answer to one question was to the 
effect that a definite amount of 
public school time should be set 
aside for religious instruction by 
representatives of whatever creeds 
the parents might choose. 

Thus he had ground for satis- 
faction when the highest bench, on 
April 28th last, upheld the right of 
New York State to grant released 
time for the religious education of 
public school students. In a talk 
with this writer, the Senator re- 
joiced that six out of nine mem- 
bers, led by Associate Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, had “sounded the 
beginning of a retreat” from the 
court’s blunder in the McCollum 
case. Judging by their angry dis- 
sents that conclusion was reached 
also by Justices Felix Frankfurter, 
Hugo L. Black and Robert H. Jack- 
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son. They are the tribunal’s chronic 
champions of exclusive secular 
training in public schools. 


= above incidents have been told 
because nowadays one of the 
queries arriving most frequently 
on Catholic editorial desks con- 
cerns Taft’s position in respect to 
the Catholic faith. Some corre- 
spondents go so far as to wonder 
whether he is not a “Protestant 
bigot.” That anxiety may be dis- 
posed of with a third anecdote. 

In 1949 Congressman Graham A. 
Barden of North Carolina, chair- 
man of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, introduced 
a bill granting to the States $300,- 
000,000 of Federal assistance to 
education. It was “loaded” ex- 


pressly against parochial schools. 
One article provided that funds 
should be available only to public 


primary and secondary schools. An- 
other interpreted such institutions 
as being those “which are under 
public supervision and control.” 

Since Taft is of course a Protes- 
tant, his reaction had a touch of 
humor. After studying the text, he 
exclaimed indignantly: “But this is 
a Protestant bill!” He stoutly op- 
posed the Barden measure until 
defense appropriations for the time 
being thrust it into limbo. 

That questions should be asked 
about Taft’s qualifications as a 
candidate is for many observers a 
token of good cheer. They indicate 
that some Catholics are looking for 
information on which to make up 
their own minds, without regard 
to the dictates of urban political 
machines. 

A distinguished prelate in New 
York recalls that twenty years ago, 
when Tammany was in full flow- 
er, it was a matter of losing job 
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and home if a registered Democrat 
should fail, with all his family, to 
vote the straight party ticket. Offi- 
cially, in 1952, the churchman is a 
Democrat. But he would not hesi- 
tate, he says, should conscience so 
move him, to vote for a Republi- 
can. Catholics too, it appears, are 
now joining the band of independ- 
ent electors who hold the nation’s 
balance of power. 


* * * * 


Conrvaton as to Taft’s attitude 
stems from a luckless passage, 
which he strove desperately to 
clarify, in a letter to the Right Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, di- 
rector of education for the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, in 
Washington, D.C. “I think,” wrote 
the Senator on December 28, 1945, 
“that the State should offer to edu- 
cate all children, and that it is un- 
necessary for others to provide that 
service unless the children or their 
parents wish to pay for the serv- 
ice.” 

From here a brief step led to the 
deduction that the Ohio statesman 
held Catholic schools to be a need- 
less duplication of public school 
facilities. The excerpt, broadly 
publicized, was not forgotten. It 
returned to plague the author in 
1947, when he and six other Sen- 
ators introduced a bill extending 
Federal help to the States for 
school purposes. 

A storm of remonstrance blew 
from Catholic pulpit and press. 
Taft’s office countered with mis- 
sives striving to explain. Among 
those to whom he appealed were 
the Most Rev. Monsignor Karl J. 
Alter, at that time Cincinnati’s 
Archbishop-elect; Archbishop Fran- 
cis P. Keough of Baltimore and 
Bishop Edward F. Hoban of Cleve- 
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land; Eugene J. Butler, assistant 
director of the Legal Department, 
NCWC; and the Catholic Register- 
Telegraph of Cincinnati. 

What he said, or meant to say, 
protested Taft, was not that paro- 
chial schools are unnecessary, but 
only that it is unnecessary for the 
State to pay for education in pri- 
vate schools because of its offer to 
educate all children in _ public 
schools. On the contrary, he 
pledged: “I am willing at any time 
to affirm the absolute right of par- 
ents to send their children to pri- 
vate or parochial schools; and I 
agree that this right cannot be dis- 
regarded or denied by government.” 


Worse still was to come. In his 
passion for States’ Rights as a 
bulwark against centralized power, 
Taft had always recoiled from the 
notion of Federal subsidies to ed- 
ucation. But he has a mind ready 
to learn and open to change. From 
1945 census estimates and other 
records he was dismayed to find 
that numerous impoverished States 
were spending much lower than 
$50 annually per school child, and 
that Selective Service had rejected 
1,200,000 young men for educa- 
tional deficiencies. 

In charge of teachers almost 
wholly without qualification were 
2,000,000 pupils, while 4,000,000 
boys and girls, between the ages 
of 5 and 17, were attending no 
school whatever. There were 10,- 
000,000 adults with less than five 
years of schooling. Clearly the 
body politic was bleeding from a 
dangerous wound of illiteracy 
which under-privileged States, in 
the South especially, could have no 
hope of stanching. 

Taft’s most fervent belief is that 
the Declaration of Independence 
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meant to guarantee equality of op- 
portunity for all. That promise 
cannot be kept, he is convinced, 
without a basic minimum of edu- 
eation. Otherwise youth is con- 
demned to a life of poverty, barren 
of interest; a life of smali value to 
the country and of feeble resist- 
ance to Communist allurement. 
In a Senate speech of March 24, 
1948, he declared: “I think we 
have a tremendous obligation to 
provide equality of opportunity 
for the children of the United 
States.” 


Anove all else stood a motive 
drawn from Christianity—compas- 
sion for the unfortunate. In the 
Taft Washington Report, No. 27, 
dated December 21, 1949, the Sen- 
ator wrote: “Our religious faiths 
have taught us our responsibility 
for those who fall behind in the 
race for a decent living.” 

So the astonished country was 
treated to a spectacle in which 
Robert A. Taft, the resolute apostle 
of Home Rule, sprang into the 
arena as sponsor of legislation for 
Federal assistance to State schools. 
But his horror of “socialized edu- 
cation” was unaffected. It inspired 
a central clause in the Taft bill: 

“Nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to authorize any 
department, agency, officer or em- 
ployee of the United States to ex- 
ercise any direction, supervision 
or control over, or to prescribe any 
requirements with respect to, any 
school, or any State educational 
institution or agency, with respect 
to which any funds have been or 
may be made available or expended 
pursuant to this act.” 

Through the gap of that para- 
graph swept defeat. No thought 
that the bill might involve a reli- 
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gious issue, Taft contends, ever 
crossed his mind. Pains had been 
taken in one article to direct that 
if any State, as part of its educa- 
tional system, chose to distribute 
money to parochial schools, then 
Federal funds could be expended 
in the same manner. But research- 
ers came forward with proof that 
most of the State constitutions, if 
not all, had sections forbidding the 
employment of tax money for re- 
ligious schools. As an authorita- 
tive spokesman for Catholic opin- 
ion, Father William E. McManus 
of NCWC exclaimed: “It is easy to 
see that this States’ Rights provi- 
sion is only a cover for excluding 
parochial schools from Federal 
benefits!” 

Hurriedly the Senator announced 
his willingness to accept an amend- 
ment basing allotments in each 
State upon average days of attend- 
ance at public schools instead of 
total school-age population. Thus, 
he reckoned, distributions would 
be decided by subtracting from 
this overall figure the number of 
children enrolled in private or non- 
tax supported schools. Such parts 
of the disbursements as were 
founded on Catholic school attend- 
ance could not be expropriated for 
the use of non-Catholic education. 
But the Taft bill, after passage by 
the Senate, was rejected by the 
House. Other powerful groups, in 
addition to Catholics, opposed the 
measure. 


By today, in Senator Taft’s judg- 
ment, he has made his peace with 
the Catholic community. At the 
worst, its attitude is supposed to be 
neutral. The turning-point was 


his Cincinnati conference, nearly 
two years ago, with Catholic jour- 
nalists. In the form of a bare rec- 
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ord of questions and answers, 
without comment, its proceedings 
were circulated extensively in di- 
ocesan newspapers. 

The effect was not impaired by 
Taft’s singular reputation for up- 
rightness. The head of a great 
Eastern University once said to me: 
“For a politician, Bob Taft is al- 
most honest.” That was praise 
from an ivory tower. On a level not 
so austere, foes and friends gen- 
erally agree that his integrity soars 
like a monument above the swamp 
of current public life. 

He informed the editors, with his 
usual candor, that the views ex- 
pressed were little more than his 
personal convictions, since most of 
them were invalidated either by 
existing laws or by recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court. The follow- 
ing quotations, in his own words, 
should speak for themselves: 


6 

I BELIEVE that no program of ed- 
ucation can be complete without 
religious instruction.” 

“There is no question whatever 
about the absolute right of paro- 
chial schools to exist.” 

“Every parent has an inalienable 
and constitutional right to send his 
children to any school of his choice. 
For many parents it is often neces- 
sary to send their children to a 
religious school. 

“No State should receive funds 
for each student unless each stu- 
dent benefits by such funds. In 
other words, no State should re- 
ceive money for parochial schools 
unless such money is expended on 
them.” 

“If health services, lunches or 
bus transportation are given to 
children in public schools, they 
should also be given to children in 
private or parochial schools.” 
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“I have supported and voted for 
Federal aid to the States so that 
they may provide health services 
and lunches to children in public 
and parochial schools alike.” 


7 * * . 


0. other questions of magnitude, 
Senator Taft’s record is in striking 
harmony with Catholic teaching 
and opinion. During an age of 
gross materialism, he pleads that 
the “better people” still to come 
in America should not only be in- 
telligent and honorable but also 
God-fearing. With substantial truth 
as well as pride, he maintains that 
his labor and social programs are 
largely identical with those of 
Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI in the 
encyclical letters, “Rerum No- 
varum” and “Quadragesimo An- 
no,” translations of which are kept 
on file in Taft’s office. 

The Senator’s affirmative vote 


has been given to all bills providing 
aid to Spain. He has offered stead- 
fast resistance to the Truman- 


Marshall-Acheson policy in the 
Orient, which helped thrust China 
into the Soviet orbit and handed 
over to ruin, without qualms, a 
vast structure of missions and 
philanthropies created by centuries 
of Christian sacrifice. 

It has long been notorious that 
American policy - makers, though 
breathing fire and slaughter against 
Soviet aggression, rarely utter a 
word against Communism, its 
deadly barb. Much in point is Sec- 
retary Acheson’s challenge of a 
year ago: “To say that the main 
motive of American foreign policy 
was to halt the spread of Commu- 
nism was putting the cart before 
the horse. The United States was 
interested in stopping Communism 
because it had become a subtle in- 
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strument of Soviet imperialism.” 
The profound immorality of such 
efforts to relegate Communism to 
a secondary role has been proved 
by volumes of evidence. Nothing 
could be plainer than its design of 
conquering the world through an 
“elite” of monsters, scientifically 
fabricated by turning human be- 
ings into “living devils.” This 
epithet was coined in almost the 
last words of so saintly a mis- 
sionary as Father Vincent Lebbe, 
whose death was hastened by the 
cruelties of a Red Chinese prison 
camp. 


| the Acheson view Taft’s 
hostility was sharp. In his recent 
book, A Foreign Policy for Ameri- 
cans, he wrote: “I believe we should 
battle the principles of Commu- 
nism and Socialism and convince 
the world that true happiness lies 
in the establishment of a system 
of liberty; that Communism and 
Socialism are the very antithesis 
of liberalism, and that only a na- 
tion conceived in liberty can hope 
to bring real happiness to its peo- 
ple or to the world.” 

Not for a moment was he the 
dupe of that monstrous gullibility 
which confided to the keeping of 
Joseph Stalin’s conscience the des- 
tiny of America, of the world and 
of religion. A melancholy aura 
clings yet about an address spoken 
in the Senate on June 25, 1941. 
Taft was protesting the grant of 
lend-lease to Russia before we 
were involved in the conflict. Like 
Cassandra’s inspired prophecies, 
the warning was unheeded. Eleven 
years afterward, the country may 
have been taught by danger to 
understand poignantly the preci- 
sion, foresight and penetration of 
his analysis: 
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a victory of Communism in 
the world would be far more peril- 
ous to the United States than the 
victory of Fascism. There has 
never been the slightest danger 
that the people of this country 
would ever embrace Bundism or 
Nazism. They are completely for- 
eign to every idea we have learned 
since the nursery. 

“But Communism masquerades, 
often successfully, under the guise 
of democracy, though just as alien 
to our real principles as Nazism it- 
self. It is a clear danger to the 
United States because it is a false 
philosophy which appeals to 
many... . 

“How can anyone swallow the 
idea that Russia is battling for 
democratic principles? If through 
our aid Stalin is continued in 
power, do you suppose he will 
spread the Four Freedoms through 
Finland, Estonia, Latvia and Lith- 
uania? Do you suppose that any- 
one in Russia itself will ever hear 
of the Four Freedoms after the 
war? 

“Surely we must know by this 
time that Stalin’s promises are as 
valueless as those of Hitler him- 
self.” 


Tost voted for cuts in the various 
appropriations, but otherwise sup- 


ported the Marshall Plan. From 
the Senate floor, in March 13, 1948, 
he explained: “We may lose every 
cent we put up, but it seems there 
is a chance it will aid the battle 
against Communism. The stakes 
are so large that I believe we should 
take that chance.” 

During April of this year the 
Senator’s foreign policy record was 
assailed by the Republican Gover- 
nor of New Hampshire, Sherman 
Adams. A sentence from Taft’s 
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reply, dated April 24th, was as fol- 
lows: “One reason I would like to 
cut down militarization and aid to 
foreign countries is that we have 
a job to do in eliminating hard- 
ship and poverty in the United 
States.” 

While voting for the United Na- 
tions Charter, he voiced two 
alarms which every elector will 
probably acknowledge to have been 
justified in the Security Council 
and in Korea. He predicted that 
the veto power would render UN 
innocuous against a large aggres- 
sor; and that the President’s con- 
trol of its American delegation 
would enable the White House to 
put the country into war without 
the approval by Congress which 
the Constitution requires. 


* * * * 


I. would be excessive to demand 
that Senator Taft see eye to eye 
with Catholics on every issue. 
Several months ago he made a 
speaking tour of Wisconsin, Col- 
orado, Idaho, Wyoming, Oregon 
and Washington State. The ques- 
tion most often asked by his hear- 
ers concerned President Truman’s 
proposal for sending a full-fledged 
Ambassador to the Vatican. The 
reply, as quoted in the press, was 
that Taft did not consider public 
opinion to be ripe for such an in- 
novation. “I am rather inclined 
against it,” he confessed. “I don’t 
know why a personal representa- 
tive system wouldn’t work.” 

In the course of our interview, 
the writer asked Senator Taft for 
his opinion of an attack against 
secondary private schools, includ- 
ing Catholic high schools, which 
was made not long ago by Presi- 
dent James B. Conant of Harvard 
University. “The greater the pro- 











portion of our youth who attend 
independent schools,” declared the 
eminent scientist, “the greater the 
danger to our democratic unity. 
Therefore, to use taxpayers’ money 
to pay for such a move is, for me, to 
suggest that American society use 
its own hands to destroy itself.” 

Taft answered that he approved 
of Catholic high schools, which of 
course are legal, but that sometimes 
he wonders whether the Church is 
not overburdening itself by build- 
ing and maintaining too many. He 
thought that two or three would be 
enough for a big city like New York, 
and that Catholic elementary 
schools should be fairly adequate 
for the purpose in mind. “After 
all,” he mused, “if a child’s re- 
ligious way of life is not settled by 
the time he is twelve years old, it 
is not likely ever to be.” 

Unlike his father, the late Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft, the 
Senator is neither a Unitarian nor 
a Freemason. The elder Taft, he 
recounts, delegated the religious up- 
bringing of their children to his 
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wife, who chanced to be an Episco- 
palian of the Low Church variety. 
Robert and his younger brother, 
Charles Phelps, were reared in that 
sect. The former added with a 
laugh that once he attended a High 
Episcopalian service, and found the 
liturgy so unheard-of that he feared 
he had blundered into the wrong 
church. He says his father was 
“tapped” for membership in Free- 
masonry after he became President, 
and always regarded his status as 
wholly honorary. 


Tus director of Volunteers for 
Taft in New York, William J. Good- 
win, is a Catholic. Until three left 
recently to marry, the same was 
true of six out of nine girls on the 
candidate’s staff in the Senate Office 
Building. His executive assistant, 
Jack Martin, is Jewish. One may 
ask fairly whether that sounds like 
a “Protestant bigot.” 

Robert A. Taft is doubtless a con- 
vinced Protestant. So far his worst 
enemies have not suggested that he 
is a nearly fanatical one. 














The Alley and the Stars 


by JOSEPH DEVER 


66 

Tue poor do not know their 
beauty,” thought old Mike Quillen, 
gripping the thick, new novel which 
he had just read and which still 
gleamed fresh and inviting in his 
lap. “They do not know their 
beauty until someone comes along 
and shows it to them in a book.” 

“The Alley and the Stars, by 
Thomas Quillen,” he said softly. 

He lifted his hands from the book 
with slow happiness and reached 
for the corncob pipe and humidor 
which stood on a little table between 
the kitchen window and his stuffed 
armchair. As he shifted his posi- 
tion, reaching for the pipe, a bro- 
ken seat spring lunged into the 
leather covering with a musical 
twang of protest. 

At the kitchen table, Aunt Cassie, 
nodding over her sewing basket, 
jerked her wan, shriveled head. 
“Lord help us! What was that?” 

“It’s nothing but the old chair, 
Cassie,” Mike explained, “it lets out 
a yelp when I shift to the side. I’ve 
a way of riding the springs so you’d 
think they were on roller bearings. 
It will make no noise now.” 

“For the love of God, it would 
take but a few dollars to fix it. I'll 
phone Rubin the upholstery man 
in the morning.” Aunt Cassie 
picked up one of Mike’s brown 


woolen socks, slipped her small, 
gnarled hand into it and waggled 
her fingers out of a large hole in 
the toe. 

“Nothing of the kind,” Mike said, 
tamping some tobacco into his pipe 
with the yellowish nub of his index 
finger. “I'll have no one slicing up 
the good leather comfort of my 
chair. If it is getting old, so am I— 
we'll just have to put up with each 
other.” 

“All right, the devil take it then,” 
Cassie said with the crackling 
hoarseness of a very old woman. 
“Did you finish Tommy’s book?” 

“I did. Out of the sere bowl of 
his corncob Mike drew an autumnal 
fragrance which he inhaled with 
deep satisfaction; then he sent the 
smoke ballooning out of the window 
to the alley two stories below. 

“The alley,” he mused, squinting 
through the purpling spring dusk at 
the shambly three-story tenements 
and the strip of coffee-colored mud 
which was known on the maps of 
the city as “Otis Circle.” He took 
the pipe out of his mouth and 
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glanced at the jacket of Tom’s book. 
The jacket drawing and the view 
from the window were strikingly 
similar. He sucked on his pipe 
again, recalling that Tom had taken 
a snapshot from this same window 
when he had been home just a year 
ago. 

ec And what did you think of it?” 
Aunt Cassie asked, bringing her 
glasses perilously to the tip of her 
nose and guiding a needle through 
the sock toe with painful slowness. 


6 

4» on life itself,” he said, “it’s the 
people and the things that are all 
around us. If I’d known what he 
knew while it was all going on, I'd 
have taken the strap to him.” 

“He’s too old for that now,” his 
sister said. 

“He is that. But as Christ is my 
judge, I had no notion these things 
were going on in his head. Would 
you like me to read you some of it 
—about those crazy Fogartys who 
used to make the moonshine next 
door and all? And their daughter 
Ellen—Eileen he calls her in the 
book — that used to be so pretty 
when Tommy was here. And 
Tommy and her up on the roof here 
of a hot summer night, looking at 
the stars and what-all. Did you 
know about those goings-on?” 

“I know about them from the 
book only; Mary Foley next door, 
Ellen’s own daughter, read great 
gobs of it to me this morning while 
you were asleep. You should be 
writing that boy a letter—he’ll be 
wanting to know how you feel 
about yourself and the streetcar big 
as life in its pages, clonging up and 
down Merrimac Avenue as if the 
Old Nick had you by the tail.” 

“It is six months now since I 
made my last run,” Mike said ab- 
sently. I'll drop Tom a letter later 
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tonight—I’ve this lecture to attend 
at the Cathedral Auditorium. Some 
high-mucky-muck from the Mid- 
west is to review Tommy’s book. | 
wish you could come along.” 

Aunt Cassie sighed, dropped her 
knitting in the basket and removed 
her glasses. “I’ve no wish to go at 
all, even if I was spry. What is it 
I'd be wanting to hear from some 
amadhaun with his nose in the air? 
Don’t I know what’s in the book al- 
ready. What is it that you’d want 
to hear all that high-toned blather 
for? Stay and write to Tommy, 
won’t you now?” 

Mike knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe. “No, Pll go—one of us 
should be there. I’ve almost an 
hour yet though; I’ll start the few 
lines. Is there a pad on the man- 
tel?” 

“Yes, and there’s ink and pen 
there too.” Aunt Cassie pushed her- 
self arduously to her feet. “It’s 
bed I’m wanting now. Tell Tommy 
his old aunt is proud of him indeed 
—even though, as he said in the 
book, I used to keep a wee drop high 
in the clothes closet. Good night.” 

“If ’'d-uh known that, it wouldn’t 
of been there long,” Mike mumbled, 
lifting the writing materials off the 
mantelpiece above the black, squat 
kitchen stove. “Good night, Cassie- 
girl, a good rest now,” he called 
after her. 


* * * * 


Bicx in the chair he crossed his 
knees and, looming over the pad, 
began to write. As was his custom, 
he addressed the envelope first: 


Mr. Thomas Quillen, 
Scenario Division, 
Citadel Studios, 
Hollywood, 

Calif. 
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“Dear Tom,” he wrote, “Aunt 
Cassie has just gone to bed and I 
thought I’d write a few lines before 
going to hear what some critic has 
to say about your book at the Cathe- 
dral Auditorium. 

“Many thanks for the book and 
the nice personal inscription. 

“I’ve been reading it for the past 
two days — finally finished it to- 
night. This afternoon as I was 
reading, I felt the need of a little 
walk, so I let it down for a few 
minutes and went up the alley to- 
ward Merrimac Avenue. Just at 
the corner was a young kid sitting 
on the curbstone holding a baseball 
bat between his legs. He had on a 
white t-shirt and dungarees — his 
face was dirty the way yours al- 
ways used to be after the game. I 
almost raised my arm to say: ‘Hi, 
Tommy.’ I mean by all this that I 
was under the spell of your book. 

“Anyway, I finished it a little 
while ago. I’m a little embarrassed 
by the intimate things you’ve told 
about your family and your friends; 
but I guess if you had to write a 
novel about the things you’ve 
known, you couldn’t tell the story 
any other way. 

“I'm no critic, Tom, and, too, 
you’re my son, but I do think you 
have put down something that is 
like life here in the alley. 

“I’ve got to get ready now to hear 
that fellow talk about your book— 
I'll finish this later.” 


Ik his bedroom, standing before a 
chest of drawers, Mike grimaced at 
the mirror as he forced a snap-on 
bow-tie under his detachable cellu- 
loid collar. The tie finally clipped 
into place. He patted the carefully 
combed remnant of gray hair at 
the base of his skull. He caressed 
with’ the same hand the ruddy 
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smoothness of his chin. Opening 
the top drawer, he took out his 
heavy silver watch and its chunky 
gold chain. He slipped the watch 
into the vest of his impeccable, 
dark serge suit which he usually 
wore to weddings and funerals. He 
lifted his black felt hat off the 
dresser and went out of the house, 
down two flights through the dank, 
dim-lit halls. 

At the first floor landing he 
pushed open the creaky front door 
and went out of the fetid murk into 
the purple purity of the April dusk. 

On the front porch, around the 
splintering, penknife-harried wood- 
en columns, which gave a sad, clas- 
sic hint of dignity to the tenement 
entrance, several of the tenants < 
were enjoying the free, unlimited 
tonic of evening air. 

“Good evening to you!” Mike 
said, touching his hat to Mary 
Foley whom he recognized among 
the three chattering teen-agers to 
his right. Their chatter ceased 
when they heard him. They looked 
on him now as the father of a 
novelist. He sensed their awe with 
a delicious thrill that could not en- 
tirely be denied. 

“Good evening, Mister Quillen,” 
the Foley girl said with deference. 
“I read parts of Tom’s book today 
—it’s wonderful. I’ve just been tell- 
ing the girls about it.” 

“You liked it, did you!” Mike 
said, reddening a little and savoring 
again the pleasure of reflected 
glory. “Tom always said he’d write 
a book some day.” 


H. wondered if the Foley girl had 
recognized the Eileen of the story 
as her mother. He shook his head 


involuntarily. How could she? 
Tom was soft on the Fogarty girl 
long before this little one was born. 








Nodding pleasantly at the girls, 
he continued down the stairs to the 
battered boardwalk which wound 
along beside the houses and led out 
to Merrimac Avenue. 

To his left on the porch he had 
noticed raddled old Mrs. Fogarty, 
her right hand shaking, her chin 
bumping gently on her chest and 
the commingled smell of stale and 
new whisky strong upon her. Old 
and decrepit now, she was no long- 
er the lusty, bootlegging harridan 
of Tom’s book. 

Nor was her daughter Ellen any 
longer the dark-eyed Irish beauty 
Tom had rhapsodized about in the 
novel. She was, the last time he 
had seen her, a thin and sallow 
divorcée with stringy hair and de- 
caying teeth. She had guts though. 
She worked nights at the sugar 
house and took in washing by day 
that her daughter Mary might stay 
on at the young ladies’ academy 
conducted by the nuns. 

“Mary Foley,” Mike reflected, 
thinking of the bright little girl on 
the porch, “she might have been 
Tom’s daughter... .” 


A: the corner of Otis Circle and 
Merrimac Avenue, Mike waited for 
the number 18 street car which 
would take him to the auditorium. 
He heard the doleful, yet friendly 
clang of the trolley in the distance 
and fished out his watch. Eight- 
twenty-two, read the large servile 
face. Lonnie O’Neil would be right 
on time. 18 was due at Otis and 
Merrimac, twenty-three past. 

He wondered if Lonnie had heard 
about Tom’s book. Maybe not. He’d 
be damned if he’d mention it to 
him. Lonnie used to be on the run 
out north to the suburbs. He had 
been transferred to 18 when Mike 
retired the previous autumn. 
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“Twenty-five years up and down 
these cobblestones,” Mike thought 
as the head-lamp of the street car 


blossomed relentlessly out of the . 


purple dusk, “and now I pay my 
dime, same as all the rest.” 

The subsiding hum, the protest- 
ing racket of braked steel wheels, 
the spit of compressed air and 18 
stood before him. 

“Where to, me lord?” rotund, 
red-faced Lonnie O’Neil hallooed, 
slamming open the door. 

“Up to the Cathedral, boy,” Mike 
said, grabbing the hand rail and 
pulling himself into the car. 

“Here, Ill give you a_ hand, 
Mike,” the motorman said. 

“Your hand to the throttle,” Mike 
snapped, puffing quickly past Lon- 
nie to a seat by the door. 

“Okay, Mike,” Lonnie said with 
good-natured chagrin. He slammed 
the ancient trolley into wheezing 
locomotion. “You must be going 
up to hear about Tom’s book.” 


Severna middle-aged passengers 
lowered their voices and glanced 
curiously at Mike. He sensed their 
attentiveness and squared his shoul- 
ders a little. 

“2: ; 

“My wife will be there—she be- 
longs to the parish book club,” 
Lonnie said. 

“Is that so?” Mike said politely. 

The trolley clattered to a stop. 
More middle-aged women clambered 
aboard. Again the trolley whined 
and rattled along Merrimac Avenue. 

“I’m looking forward to reading 
it,” the irrepressible motorman 
said, “you must be real proud of 
your boy.” 

The women within earshot were 
whispering their recognition to 
each other; one of them smiled 
broadly, almost boldly, at Mike. He 
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blushed and turned his face to the 
window. 

“Here we are. AUDITORIUM!” 
Lonnie announced. 


Mice pushed along behind a flurry 
of women. He added his beat to the 
rhythmic tattoo on the car step and 
walked forward into the wedge of 
night between the street car and 
the brightly lighted entrance of the 
auditorium. 

Alongside the curbing in front of 
the wide stone steps was a small 
truck, bearing a vast brass-hooped 
barrel of root beer. “Duffy’s Spe- 
cial,” an illuminated sign on top of 
the barrel read: “Come Volstead, 
Come Roosevelt, Duffy Sent Nobody 
Staggering Home.” 

“Have a drink, mister, before 
you go inside,” a voice reminiscent 
of W. C. Fields insisted, “the lecture 
will be long, the auditorium hot; 
if you don’t like my root beer, it 
won’t cost you a lot.” 

Mike averted his head at a natty 
wren of a man who wore a derby 
and who smiled as if a glass of his 
root beer could cleanse humanity 
of all its pain. 

At the sight of the droll little 
man, Mike coughed, repressing a 
laugh. “Maybe on the way out,” he 
said. 

“All right, sir!” the little man 
said with friendly gusto. “Say 
there, madam,” he began again, ad- 
dressing a matronly lady, “tarry 
awhile with Duffy and you won’t 
have a headache in the morning.” 

The lady lifted her head coldly 
and followed Mike up the concrete 
steps. 

Mike could hear the crisp, con- 
trolled voice of the lecturer while 
the young lady at the door was 
making change for a dollar bill. 
The fascination ‘of the root beer 


man kindled in him again. He 
turned his head and saw the little 
man leaning on the counter at the 
rear of his truck, quaffing a foam- 
ing beaker of root beer. 

“My Tom would put that fellow 
in a book!” he said involuntarily. 

“What’s that, sir?” the young 
girl said, holding the change toward 
him. “There are books on sale in 
the right rear corner of the hall.” 

“I already have one, thank you,” 
Mike said. He took the change and 
walked quickly into the auditorium. 

“I am under the impression that 
the author of the Alley and the 
Stars was born and raised in a 
neighborhood not far from here. . .” 
said the sure, exotic voice up on 
the stage. 

Mike slipped into a seat in the 
last row. He looked up to where F. 
Selden Smith, tall, delicate book 
editor of the Sunday Midwesterner 
cocked his balding brown head and 
set his mouth urbanely before con- 
tinuing. 

“That-uh, of course, puts me 
rather at a disadvantage. How- 
ever, I have several other current 
books to comment on tonight and 
I will give you my reactions to Mr. 
Quillen’s book as frankly and as 
briefly as possible.” 


A PATCH of hoar frost seemed to 
blossom way down at the bottom 
of Mike’s spine. He leaned forward 
with quick pulses to hear what the 
critic would say. 

“The Alley and the Stars shows 
us how young Edward Fay, the 
book’s central character, success- 
fully combats the conventional 
forces which are at work to keep 
him in his boyhood environment. 
He rebels against a career with a 
trolley car company, chosen for 
him by his ordinary, hard-working 
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father; he woos, loves and finally 
leaves a beautiful tenement siren 
because she, too, would deny him 
what he calls ‘the stars’ and enmire 
him there among the tenements. 

“Edward Fay loves his father but 
is resolute in his defiance of his 
wishes; he loves the comely Eileen, 
but renounces her. He leaves his 
old neighborhood and ultimately 
wins considerable success as a 
Hollywood scenario writer. 

“He has chosen the stars—suc- 
cess, loneliness—he has left behind 
him the mediocrity of the alley and, 
significantly, the love and the sim- 
ple happiness that might have been 
ee 

Mike glanced about at the keen, 
held faces of the predominantly 
feminine audience. He sensed that 
they were waiting, even as he was 
waiting—for the kill. The unmis- 
takable note of boredom in the 
critic’s voice had chilled Mike with 
foreboding. 


EF SELDEN SMITH coughed gently 
and touched a well-manicured hand 
to his mouth. 

“Yet, I submit,” he continued, 
“that in the handling of his mate- 
rial, Mr. Quillen is less than suc- 
cessful. Many of his scenes are 
ludicrously sentimental. His char- 
acters with few exceptions, are 
stereotyped and do not seem to 
have the inner growth so necessary 
to real and arresting fictional per- 
sonalities. 

“To be sure, the central charac- 
ter’s father and the beautiful colleen 
do occasionally come to life. But 
even they tend to atrophy because 
of the author’s flair for literary 
language and his annoying fond- 
ness for consecrated naiveté. , . .” 

Michael Quillen, his face gone 
white, pushed himself out of his 
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chair. Like a man bereft of every 
sense but hearing, he fled before 
the hounding eloquence of that 
voice. 

“... Mr. Quillen, therefore, has 
given us a novel of little mo- 
ment.” 

As he padded through the vesti- 
bule Mike was dimly aware of some- 
one following him. Outside, on the 
concrete landing, he sucked in the 
cool, pure Spring air. He trembled 
a little, grew weak, and for a mo- 
ment feared he might stumble 
down the steps. 

“It’s all right, Mr. Quillen,” a 
feminine voice said. A firm, thin 
hand fastened itself to his elbow. 

Mike looked into the faded face 
of Ellen Foley —the sallow skin, 
bravely abetted by twin dabs of 
rouge, a wisp of gray-black hair 
escaping from under a cheap brown 
felt hat— and all this drabness 
transformed into something fetch- 
ing by a pair of kind blue eyes and 
a hesitant warm smile. 

“It’s you, Ellen,” Mike said, as 
she helped him down the stairs. “I 
might of known you’d be here.” 

“I asked for a couple of hours 
off, Mr. Quillen.” 

She steered him toward the root 
beer wagon. He walked more stead- 
ily now, as if taking to himself a 
transfusion of her strength. 

“I told you it was hot in there,” 
the root beer man said, drawing 
two large beakers of the twinkling 
black liquid. He pushed them 
across the counter. 

Mike took the container and 
drank deeply. 

“Ahrrrr!” he sighed with deep 
satisfaction, “that is what I wanted 
indeed.” 

“It is good, isn’t it?” Ellen said, 
sipping and looking shyly into the 
darkness. 
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“You heard him, Ellen?” Mike 
asked, the chagrin returning to his 
face, “you heard what he said about 
Tom?” 

The root beer man had climbed 
up the side of the wagon and was 
investigating a series of shiny 
brass pipes. 

“I did,” she said, looking into her 
root beer as if the right words 
might be reflected there. “I’ve only 
read a few sections of the book—a 
girl down at the shop has a copy 
and has been lending it around. 
I'm not the one to judge, I guess, 
but the other girls that have read 
it know nothing about me and Tom 
—and they seem to like it real 
much.” 

“They do?” Mike asked with 
painful meekness. 

“Yes.” 

She thought of the knowing aloof- 
ness of the lecturer. “Maybe that 
brilliant man reads a different way 
than we do,” she said, “maybe he 
reads with his brain more than his 
heart. But those others in there 
must know Tom is one of their own 
kind. The chances are they’ll come 
out of there curious to read Tom’s 
book anyway.” 


“W . 
«Wl: 





“And if they do?” 

“Well,” Ellen said with one of 
her sweet weary smiles, “if they 
do, they’ll read with their hearts.” 

She glanced at the Cathedral 
clock, barely discernible in the fru- 
gal illumination of a concealed gray 
light. “I’ve got to be getting back 
now,” she said, “are you feeling 
stronger?” 

“Much,” Mike said. “Will you 
not come in and see Aunt Cassie 
and me some time soon—come in 
with your Mary, she visits us often.” 

“I will,” Ellen said. “Good-night, 
Mr. Quillen.” 

She opened her pocketbook. Mike 
shook his head. 

“Good-night, girl,” he said, watch- 
ing her go, wondering if he wasn’t 
watching Tom’s happiness go. 

The lecture was drawing to a 
close. Several ladies burgeoned at 
the auditorium entrance. 

“Have a nice cold root beer, ladies 
—Duffy will never send you stag- 
gering home!” 

Mike grinned and spun a half 
dollar piece on the counter. 

With a lighter heart he plodded 
into the moth-soft darkness, under 
the shuddering stars. 
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The Witness of 


Whittaker Chambers 


by JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Warrraxes CHAMBERS’ book Wit- 
ness (Random House) will cer- 
tainly be a phenomenal best seller, 
and will almost certainly become a 
classic. It will be a best seller be- 
cause of its dramatic presentation 
of the inside story of the Hiss case. 
It is notable that, when the Satur- 
day Evening Post ran a very small 
part of this 800-page book as a 
serial, it was the portions of it deal- 
ing with the Hiss case which were 
played up to the exclusion of vir- 
tually everything else. The Post 
editors presumably are well in- 
formed about popular taste. But 
Witness will, I think, become a 
classic for a different reason: 
namely, that it sets forth lucidly 
and powerfully the central issue of 
our age—the choice, and the apoc- 
alyptic clash, between Communism 
and Christianity. It is on this as- 
pect of the book that I propose 
to concentrate. Before considering 
what Mr. Chambers has to say, I 





should like to mention two small 
incidents which prove the perti- 
nence of Mr. Chambers’ argument. 


, first was a conversation with 
a young Italian who had been sent 
to this country to study labor re- 
lations as handled here. He had 
enrolled in one of the graduate 
schools of a tremendously influen- 
tial university. I asked him whether 
he found that the faculty, the guest 
lecturers, and his fellow students 
showed much, or any, awareness of 
the real nature and aims of Com- 
munism as he, a European, knew 
them at first hand. His reply was 
something like this, “They all know 





Father Kennedy maintains that Whit- 
taker Chambers does more than any other 
writer to explain the religious spell of 
Communism over such an appalling num- 
ber of men. Father Kennedy is Associate 
Editor of the Hartford Catholic Transcript, 
as well as noted lecturer, reviewer and 
syndicated columnist. 
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something of the economic scheme, 
practices, and aims of Communism, 
but they have hardly a suspicion of 
what Communism means philo- 
sophically and theologically. In 
other words, they have seen some 
of the branches of the tree, but are 
totally ignorant of its roots and 
fruits.” 

The second has to do with a 
showing of an anti-Communist 
film, an American film which may 
be said to be a mixture of almost 
equal portions of incisiveness and 
ineptitude. In the row ahead sat 
three young men, well dressed, 
well groomed, with the air and 
the accent identifying the student 
or graduate of an old, exclusive, 
and originally conservative and 
Christian - orientated New England 
school. From their reactions, one 
could not unjustly surmise that 
they had come to the film thor- 
oughly prepped. by some elder, to 
scoff. They reiiained, but not to 
pray. Indeed, it was when the “Our 
Father” was said, and a rosary was 
called the weapon par excellence 
against Communism, that their 
amusement was most boisterous. 

* * * * 


Warrraxen CHAMBERS’ boyhood 
and youth were passed in an en- 
vironment different from that of 
this supercilious trio. He did not 
have the wealth to which they were 
evidently accustomed, nor did he 
have the reputed advantage of at- 
tending such a school as the one 
which had put its mark on them. 
Yet his background was not prole- 
tarian or even, strictly speaking, 
middle class. It was middle class 
economically, but not otherwise. 
His father was an artist, his moth- 
er a kind of intellectual. They were 
literate, cultivated people, inter- 


ested in ideas and the arts, not mere 
dabblers or poseurs, but seriously, 
concerned about thought and its 
variety of expressions. They could 
never be classified as bourgeois, no 
more were they bohemian. They 
were Americans of a sort compara- 
tively rare forty years ago, although 
now somewhat more numerous. 


Ix the home which they made for 
their children (it was not a happy 
home, but often more like an arena) 
religion played no part. “If there 
was any religion in our home, I do 
not remember it. We never prayed 
or said grace at table. I never heard 
my father mention religion in his 
life. My mother mentioned religion 
from time to time, but scarcely in 
a religious way . . . Each of them, 
I suspect, had a personal belief of 
some kind . . . But they shared the 
view (still current) that it is wrong 
to influence children’s minds in re- 
ligious matters, and that they 
should be left to develop their own 
religious beliefs, or to have none at 
all, if they chose.” 


H. mother would never say the 
word “God,” because “she belonged 
to a generation of intellectuals for 
whom the word God was already a 
little embarrassing.” When, as a 
child, he spoke of God’s making the 
world, she indignantly told him, 
“The world was formed by gases 
cooling in space.” She impressed on 
him that there were three things 
which a gentleman never did. “He 
never discussed food (which is vul- 
gar). He never discussed money 
(which is even more vulgar). He 
never discussed religion (which is 
the most vulgar of all). For it is 
equally impossible to prove or dis- 
prove the existence of God, my 
mother pointed out, and the sub- 
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ject is not one that could possibly 
interest intelligent people.” 

Later, when he went to Colum- 
bia, this son of parents nominally 
Episcopalian but actually agnostic 
“was undergoing a religious experi- 
ence. By the time I left, . . . I had 
no religion.” And this son of par- 
ents who were Republican and con- 
servative withdrew from Columbia 
in 1925 for the specific purpose of 
joining the Communist Party. “I 
had come to believe that the world 
we live in was dying, that only 
surgery could now save the wreck- 
age of mankind, and that the Com- 
munist Party was history’s sur- 
geon.” One of his teachers, Mark 
Van Doren, suggested that he visit 
the Soviet Union. “The Russian 
Revolution,” the older man told the 
younger, “is like Elizabethan Eng- 
land. All the walls are falling down. 
You should go and see it.” 

But how, fundless and connected 
with no organization which could 
provide his entree to the U.S. S.R., 
could he manage the trip? Perhaps 
he could do so as a relief worker 
for the Friends’ (Quaker) Service 
Committee. He went to Philadel- 
phia to be interviewed for such a 
position, was well received by the 
Quakers, and was impressed by 
their poise and serenity. He felt 
that they had something to give 
him, that he belonged with them, 
and indeed among his forbears 
there had been at least one Quaker. 

But when the Philadelphia peo- 
ple heard of an atheistic play he 
had written in earlier years, they 
instantly let him know that for 
them he was an outcast. This sum- 
mary rejection was “an invisible 
turning point in my life. If, at that 
moment, one Friend had said, ‘Sit 
down with me and tell me, what 
have you in your heart,’ this book 
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need never have been written. ... I 
asked myself bitterly, “Where in 
Christendom is the Christian?’ ” 


* * * * 


Neves introduced to Christianity 
by parents or teachers, knowing re- 
ligion only through the chancy and 
ambiguous form of subjective “ex- 
periences,” repulsed by members 
of a Christian sect when he felt 
drawn to it, the young Chambers 
turned to Communism as the only 
way out for himself and the de- 
ranged world of which he was a 
part. 

That world is, he says, “sick un- 
to death.” This is obvious in the 
frequency, ever greater scope, ever 
worse violence and destruction of 
wars, in a series of drastic economic 
upheavals, in social cataclysms 
which fail to eliminate the evils oc- 
casioning them. The process of 
devolution has been going on for 
centuries, but in our time the pace 
has dizzyingly increased. To men 
dismayed and despairing, Commu- 
nism says, loudly and confidently, 
that it is necessary to change the 
world, and possible to do so, sweep- 
ing away the wretched past and all 
its debris and constructing an 
equable, workable, lasting new or- 
der. Cast your lot with me, says 
Communism, and things can be set 
right once for all. How? 


By getting rid of outworn and 
hampering notions like God, the 
soul, the eternal destiny of man, the 
moral law, and so forth. These spell 
and perpetuate slavery. Henceforth 
man is to stand alone, is to act by 
himself and for himself. This idea 
is neither new nor repugnant to 
twentieth century man. There are 
millions in what once was called 
Christendom who believe in man 
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without God, man without a soul, 
without an eternal destiny, without 
a moral law, in man alone, man by 
himself. These are the post-Chris- 
tian multitudes, who are, in effect, 
as secularistic and materialistic as 
the Communists. To them Commu- 
nism makes a telling appeal; it 
organizes and canalizes them. 

“The Communist Party,” says 
Mr. Chambers, “is quite justified in 
calling itself the most revolutionary 
party in history. It has posed in 
practical form the most revolu- 
tionary question in history: God or 
Man? It has taken the logical next 
step which three hundred years of 
rationalism hesitated to take, and 
said what millions of modern minds 
think but do not dare or care to 
say: If man’s mind is the decisive 
force in the world, what need is 
there for God? Henceforth man’s 
mind is man’s fate.” 


ee then, presents the 
post-Christian man with a faith 
and a vision, both of which the hu- 
man spirit craves. Further, Mr. 
Chambers says, it “demanded of 
me those things which have always 
stirred what is best in men—cour- 
age, poverty, self-sacrifice, disci- 
pline, intelligence, my life, and, at 
need, my death.” It gives man, sick 
of skepticism and selfishness, “a 
reason to live and a reason to die,” 
and “no other faith in our time pre- 
sents them with the same practical 
intensity. That is why Communism 
is the central experience of the first 
half of the twentieth century, and 
may be its final experience — will 
be, unless the free world, in the 
agony of its struggle with Coammu- 
nism, overcomes its crisis by dis- 
covering, in suffering and pain, a 
power of faith which will provide 
man’s mind, at the same intensity, 
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with the same two certainties: a 
reason to live and a reason to die.” 


IL requires no special acuity to see 
that Mr. Chambers is indirectly say- 
ing that Communism offers a reli- 
gion to the millions who consider 
Christianity exhausted and impo- 
tent. The Christianity which they 
know and hold to be a pithless 
ghost, is, of course, but a remnant, 
a semblance of pristine and inte- 
gral Christianity, a degutted, di- 
luted, discredited caricature of the 
real thing. 

Yet it would be fatheaded folly 
on the part of Catholics to suppose 
that the mere fact of people’s being 
in some degree Catholic renders 
them proof against the attraction 
of Communism or that so long as 
the Church exists, Communism 
cannot take over the majority of 
mankind. For the melancholy 
truth is that a Catholicism weak or 
vagrant in convictions, without 
lively faith and a brilliant vision, 
represented by people soft, unde- 
manding, inoperative in the prac- 
tical world, is no shield against 
Communism, much less a weapon 
against it. 

There is the further thought, 
most disquieting of all, that in 
many ways Communism inspires 
in its adherents a devotion and a 
generosity which were the marks of 
the first Christians, but cannot be 
said to be the marks of the bulk of 
contemporary Catholics. 


Connon, for example, the three 
men who were Mr. Chambers’ spe- 


cial heroes. Two of them were 
Communists, one was a pre-Com- 
munist Russian revolutionary. The 
first, a Pole, “had been a political 
prisoner in the Paviak Prison in 
Warsaw. There he insisted on be- 
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ing given the task of cleaning the 
latrines of the other prisoners. For 
he held that the most developed 
member of any community must 
take upon himself the lowliest tasks 
as an example to those who are less 
developed.” What does that sug- 
gest? It suggests, of course, our 
Lord at the Last Supper, the In- 
carnate Son of God kneeling before 
the rude fishermen and washing 
their feet. How often do we see 
anything comparable in the Catho- 
lic world today? 

The second, a German Jew, was 
captured and court-martialed after 
the Bavarian Soviet Republic of 
1919 had been crushed. The court- 
martial told him, “You are under 
sentence of death.” His reply was, 
“We Communists are always under 
sentence of death.” This force- 
fully recalls the words of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians, that the Chris- 
tian Apostles were “men doomed 
to death,” meaning that they were 
not to, and would not, settle down 
uncritically in the world as it was, 
enjoying it and making friends of 
its masters, but would strive might- 
ily to change it, to transform it, and 
in so doing would court unpopu- 
larity and have the death sentence 
forever hanging over them as the 
price of fidelity to their mission. 
How many Catholics now run this 
risk in the Western world? 

The third, sent to exile in Siberia, 
sought a way to protest the flogging 
of political prisoners. He “drenched 
himself in kerosene, set himself on 
fire and burned himself to death.” 
This was suicide, and, as such, in- 
defensible. But is it fantastic, not 
to say blasphemous, to see here a 
distorted and vitiated echo of the 
note sounded in the Passion: that 
one Man must deliver himself up 
to death for the people in their 
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plight? Is there a conspicuous num- 
ber of Catholics braving death, or 
even “killing themselves” in the fig- 
urative sense, to bring relief and 
rescue to the stricken world? 


Tene are other points in Mr. 
Chambers’ account of his experi- 
ence with Communists which, on 
the one hand, clarify the pull and 
the hold of Communism, and, on 
the other, grievously reproach the 
average Catholic. He speaks of the 
veteran Communist whose room he 
visited. It was in “a very shabby 
building somewhere west of Penn- 
sylvania Station. It was a walk up 
through an unlighted hall to the 
top floor. The room itself was a 
monk’s room. It was clean but al- 
most completely bare. There was 
no rug on the floor. There were a 
table, two chairs, a bed. There was 
little or no heat. A monk’s room— 
that is to say, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, a Communist’s room.” 

The last sentence is too strong; 
in the twentieth century there are 
tens of thousands of religious with 
rooms at least as poor. But have 
not the rest of us compromised 
with, if we have not totally suc- 
cumbed to, comfort and luxury 
incompatible with the authentic 
Christian spirit, especially in view 
of the misery of incalculable num- 
bers of our brothers? 


; Mr. Chambers tells of his 
and his wife’s treatment of their 
Negro maid, Edith Murray. They 
insisted that she take her meals 
with them. “When Edith Murray 
first sat down to table with us— 
and we were the first white people 
who had ever asked her to sit down 
at the same table with them—she 
showed fear, then embarrassment. 
I will not presume to say what her 




















final feeling was. In any case, what 
we had to give her was not a place 
at our table. What we had to give 
her was something that belonged 
to her by right, but which had been 
taken from her, and which we were 
merely giving back. It was her hu- 
man dignity. Thus, by insisting on 
acting as Communists must, we 
found ourselves unwittingly acting 
as Christians should. I submit that 
this cuts to the heart of one aspect 
of the Communist appeal.” 

The second last sentence strikes 
unerringly and bitingly home, both 
to the Christian conscience which 
is not atrophied, and to the core of 
the mystery of Communism’s at- 
traction for those disgusted with 
entrenched injustice and _ inhu- 
manity. 


Mx. CHAMBERS, then, does more 
than any other writer I know to ex- 
plain the religious spell of Com- 
munism over such an appalling 
number of men. In his own case, 
there was gradual disillusionment 
in Communism, which is not un- 
usual, as the growing pile of books 
by ex-Communists attests. But 
there was also something else which 
is most unusual, as that very same 
pile of books also attests. Their 
authors turned away from Stalin 
and Stalinism, but they did not 
turn away from materialism and 
secularism; they still maintain that 
these rightly managed would work 
the world’s salvation. 

Mr. Chambers, however, turned 
to Christianity. “The rags that fell 
from me were not only Commu- 
nism. What fell was the whole web 
of the materialist modern mind— 
the luminous shroud which it has 
spun about the spirit of man, para- 
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lyzing in the name of rationalism 
the instinct of his soul for God, 
denying in the name of knowledge 
the reality of the soul and its birth- 
right in that mystery on which mere 
knowledge falters and shatters at 
every step.” 


I. a most moving manner, he de- 
scribes the steps which brought him 
out of bondage, from the pit of 
darkness and death to the uplands 
where the light of heaven shines 
and man is free precisely because 
he recognizes his limitations and 
his obligations. Mr. Chambers has 
assumed and discharged the respon- 
sibilities of a witness: not merely a 
witness against the hideous and 
corrosive evil of Communism, but 
also a witness to the existence and 
validity of the only real alternative 
to Communism—a witness to the 
truth and relevancy of Christianity. 
“Human societies, like human be- 
ings, live by faith and die when 
faith dies . . . The great secular 
faith of this age is wrong, and the 
religious faith of the ages is right.” 

This affirmation has tremendous 
impact, coming as it does from a 
man long steeped in the “secular 
faith of this age” and in the Com- 
munism which is merely the carry- 
ing of that secular faith to its logi- - 
cal conclusions. But the Christian, 
while gratified by Mr. Chambers’ 
ringing affirmation, must not sink 
back complacently, as if, with the 
issue stated, the battle had been 
won. It would be deplorable were 
the Christian, after reading this 
magnificent book, to say only, “He 
tells them”; rather, the Christian 
must say, “What am I going to do 
about making more operative ‘the 
religious faith of the ages’?” 


is 























Evalinal Segura and the 


Protestant World 


by ARCHDUCHESS ADELAIDE OF AUSTRIA 


Owe sixty bishops form the Span- 
ish Hierarchy; only three, however, 
are widely known throughout the 
world. Cardinal Pla y Deniel, the 
Archbishop of Toledo and Primate 
of Spain, is the most representative 


figure. He is considered the offi- 
cial head of the Church in Spain, 
the prelate who says the last word 
in the. making of important deci- 
sions. Bishop Angel Herrera of 
Malaga, the former newspaper edi- 
tor and Catholic Actionist, is always 
mentioned as the most social- 
minded and progressive among his 
colleagues. 

Finally Cardinal Segura of Se- 
ville has the reputation of being a 
man of intolerance and repression, 
of “medieval strictness,” an open 
enemy of the regime. The latest in- 
cidents that occurred in his See 
have reinforced this impression and 
have found wide echoes through- 
out the international press. 


This description of Spain’s Hier- 
archy is a dangerous simplification. 
The Primate does not function un- 
assisted in deciding nation-wide 
Catholic problems. Other Church 
officials and the permanent eccle- 
siastical commission co - operate 
closely with him. Neither does 
Bishop Herrera stand alone in his 
sphere. Together with him four 
eminent prelates form the Bishop’s 
Social Commission and, along with 
his diocese of Malaga, other parts 
of the country have initiated most 
interesting and promising social 
projects. 

Cardinal Segura, finally, is not 





Cardinal Segura recently took issue with 
several American Catholic publications for 
their tolerance toward Protestantism. Arch- 
duchess Adelaide of Austria, M.A., Ph.D., 
daughter of the Emperor Charles and 
Empress Zita, long-time personal friend of 
the Cardinal, here attempts to explain the 
basis of his stand. 
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the only one to protect Church 
unity and to defend Christian mo- 
rality with vigor. Although his 
character and manner of expres- 
sion may be more forceful than 
that of other bishops, his way of 
thinking is that of the entire Epis- 
copate, of Catholic Action and of 
the Church. A great man of dy- 
namic faith, his concern is for 
souls, not political regimes, inter- 
national diplomacy or material con- 
veniences. Thus a study of the so- 
called “Protestant problem” in 
Spain cannot disregard the ener- 
getic personality of Seville’s aging 
Cardinal, whom his enemies have 
accused of being the champion. of 
“oppression.” 


© * * * 


Casomat PEDRO SEGURA Y SAENZ 
is one of the veterans of the Span- 
ish Hierarchy. A son of the very 
religious rural north, he became 
Bishop of Burgos about thirty years 
ago. His residence was as old, as 
traditional, as simple as any in 
Burgos. Living with his priests, as 
well as with his old mother and his 
sister, Bishop Segura devoted all 
his time to the souls confided to 
him. Burgos responded fully: who- 
ever has witnessed nocturnal ado- 
ration by thousands of men in this 
outstanding Gothic Cathedral has 
seen an unforgettable picture. 

Burgos indeed is traditionally a 
spiritual center. Resistance to Mos- 
lem occupation was for seven cen- 
turies a reality there. It calls itself 
proudly the home town of the Cid, 
the legendary figure and great na- 
tional hero, whom even the Moors 
had to recognize and call “Lord and 
Master.” 

This tradition of heroic fight for 
God and country, the splendor of 
the consequent Christian recon- 
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struction, the world position of 
Catholic Spain in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the decline of its Empire 
—lost bit by bit to the expanding 
Protestant powers, England and 
Holland—all these elements of 
Spanish history and tradition are 
engraved upon every stone of Cas- 
tille’s ancient capital city and live 
on in the soul of every son of Burgos 
and of every Spaniard. 


Ix 1928 Bishop Segura was trans- 
ferred to the See of Toledo. He be- 
came Archbishop, Primate of Spain, 
Cardinal. Difficult years could be 
foreseen. Legally, it is true, condi- 
tions seemed stabilized. The Con- 
cordat of 1851 and the Constitution 
of 1876 were both enforced: the 
Catholic faith was the religion of 
the State; but liberty of conscience 
and free exercise of private cult 
were guaranteed to everyone. 

Marxist forces, however, were 
busily at work and in 1931 the 
Revolution broke out. With the 
fall of the monarchy came a new 
Constitution and new laws: the 
Concordat was abolished, Church 
and State separated, education sec- 
ularized, ecclesiastical property na- 
tionalized, the Jesuit Order dis- 
solved, the Cardinal-Primate, as the 
head and outstanding figure of the 
Hierarchy, was exiled. 

In a noble gesture of self-denial, 
the first act of the banished metro- 
politan was to place his rank and 
See at the disposal of the Holy Fa- 
ther. For many years, he lived like 
a simple priest in Rome and in 
France but though far from his 
country and people and under try- 
ing circumstances, Cardinal Segura 
continued relentlessly his spirit- 
ual work preparing his soul and 
mind for a task that was still 
ahead. 
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During the years of the Cardinal’s 
exile, Spain knew all the hardships 
of a cruel religious persecution. In 
other countries such an ordeal 
brings about a common front of 
Christian defense. In Spain, how- 
ever, the small minority of Protes- 
tants took a different stand. Many 
of their officials hailed the triumph 
of the Left and openly co-operated 
with the Marxists. In 1936, the 
President of the Alliance of Evan- 
gelical Churches issued a procla- 
mation urging his people to vote 
for the Leftist parties in forth- 
coming elections. 

Shortly afterward the Civil War 
broke out. In the midst of general 
destruction, persecution and blood- 
shed, Protestant church buildings, 
as well as Catholic, were destroyed. 
Certain sects, however, tried to gain 
adherents, especially in the Red 
army. Taking advantage of the ab- 
solute liberty granted to them, they 
organized centers and handed out 
propaganda material. The response 
was negative: they were unable to 
make converts among Spaniards. A 
Spanish “miliciano,”’ a fanatical 
Red, gave the reason: “If we are 
fighting the true religion, it is not 
in order to become members of an 
heretical sect.” 


Ix 1939 peace was re-established 
in the country. Cardinal Segura 
was called home to become Arch- 
bishop of Seville, the great city of 
southern Spain, the center of fiery, 
colorful, dance-loving and quick- 
tempered Andalusia. 

It was a difficult time. The heavy 
task of rebuilding a ruined coun- 
try, spiritually, morally and mate- 
rially, was rendered almost impos- 
sible by the outbreak of the World 
War and by the heavy pressure put 
on Spain by Hitler and later by the 
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United Nations. Wanting to safe- 
guard its neutrality and independ- 
ence, Spain had to choose the hard 
way of utter isolation and resultant 
misunderstanding. 

In July, 1945—the gravest diffi- 
culties having been surmounted— 
Spain gave itself a new Constitu- 
tion. As far as religion was con- 
cerned, the bill of rights, the 
“fueros,” re-established the regime 
as it had existed before the Revolu- 
tion and as it had been accepted by 
the overwhelming majority of the 
country for more than a century. 
This bill of rights was adopted by 
popular referendum. The text 
submitted to the Hierarchy and to 
the Holy See received full approba- 
tion. 


Tue reaction of the older Protes- 
tant Churches was a jubilant one. 
The Bulletin of the Evangelical 
Church in Spain devoted a long edi- 
torial to the new charter, praising it 
as the “great opportunity.” Prot- 
estants in Spain are indeed a tiny 
minority. Among a total popula- 
tion of twenty-eight million, they 
number only twenty thousand, the 
majority of whom are foreigners— 
mostly English, German or Ameri- 
can. 

Thus Protestants in general form 
.07% of the population; Protestants 
of Spanish citizenship only .03%. 
All non-Catholic groups taken to- 
gether—Protestants, Jews and Mo- 
hammedans—do not constitute 
even .1% of the population. The 
remaining more than 99% are Cath- 
olics by baptism and faith. These 
figures alone are sufficient to prove 
that Protestantism cannot be a 
problem for Spain. 

It was for this reason and also 
because of their hostile attitude 
during the days of the Republic and 
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the Civil War, that Protestant lead- 
ers had looked with anxiety to the 
time when a new Church charter 
might mean revenge and repres- 
sion. On the contrary liberty of 
conscience and of worship were 
guaranteed; the sigh of relief was a 
genuine one. 

The “traditional” Protestant 
Churches—the German Lutherans, 
the Calvinists, the Anglican and 
Evangelical Churches—have loyally 
co-operated. They abstain from 
proselytizing and from open propa- 
ganda. Enjoying full freedom and 
protection within the limits of their 
constitutional rights, they have 
opened over one hundred - fifty 
places of worship, several schools 
in different localities and a semi- 
nary in Madrid. As a general rule 
there has been no complaint from 
either side. 


U wnennniami certain smaller 
sects, which have entered the coun- 
try in recent years, display a funda- 
mentally different attitude. Clearly 
anti-Catholic and aggressive in their 
action, they use political means and 
large funds of foreign origin for 
their propaganda, by which they 
try to undermine Church and 
State. 

The most active among these are 
the Baptists. A center in Toronto, 
Canada, assures their financial sup- 
port and supplies their propa- 
ganda. Established in 1943 as a 
non-profit religious organization, 
the Toronto “Spanish Christian 
Mission” declares itself to be “de- 
nominationally unrelated.” How- 
ever, checking the places of worship 
and the names of missionaries men- 
tioned in its propaganda leaflets, 
invariably one finds that they corre- 
spond to one of the thirty-five Bap- 
tist centers existing in Spain. 
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Headed by Dr. Zacarias P. Carles, 
the Toronto center is located at 3 
Hillsboro Avenue, where in an over- 
crowded office three stenographers 
work among heaps of pamphlets 
and papers. The aim of the “Span- 
ish Christian Mission,” as stated in 
its pamphlet Spain Is a Mission 
Field, is the evangelization of Spain. 
Its program includes the opening of 
places of worship, pioneer evangel- 
istic work throughout Spain, the 
printing of evangelical literature in 
Spain itself and relief for Spanish 
Christians “who are starving under 
Romish domination.” 

Unfortunately the “relief” is 
used not so much for constructive 
help as for luring ignorant people 
to the new Church. For all these 
purposes funds are raised through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
This outside propaganda is sup- 
ported by a review Spaingrams and 
an occasional leaflet Spain’s Inter- 
cessor. For reprint and distribu- 
tion in Spain itself, Bibles, books 
and pamphlets, attacking the Cath- 
olic Church and its teachings, are 
published. 


Tue propaganda theme is invari- 
ably the same: that Protestantism 


is persecuted in Spain “where 
twenty-nine million people are per- 
ishing without Christ,” are left 
starving for the truth and for the 
word of God. Between the lines, 
however, one can easily find inter- 
esting although involuntary admis- 
sions. Trying to raise funds among 
its readers for a new project in 
Madrid, Spain’s Intercessor of Sep- 
tember, 1951, for example, states 
that the “Rev. Samuel Vila, the 
Field Director of the ‘Spanish 
Christian Mission’ in Spain, went 
to Madrid last August and bought 
a lot on which to build a church 
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that, when completed, will hold 
about six or seven hundred peo- 
wee i 

Is it conceivable that in the mid- 
dle of the capital city land is being 
bought and a church built without 
the knowledge of the authorities or 
the people? The mere existence of 
such a project is proof that re- 
ligious persecution in Spain is noth- 
ing but a myth. 

It is true that in certain specific 
cases the civil authorities had some- 
times to interfere. But only where 
the Communists used religious 
services as a pretense for political 
gatherings. In one town, for ex- 
ample, all the leading Reds became 
“converted” to Protestantism. Local 
authorities, having become suspi- 
cious, eventually had the entrance 
to the church watched. It was 
established that all the members 
of the “congregation” were well- 
known local Moscow sympathizers, 
except for two strangers whose 
affiliation could not be estab- 
lished. It seems logical that such 
“churches” should be closed by or- 
der of the law. Authorities in 
other countries would do likewise. 


* * * * 


Tas difference in attitude between 
the old and new Protestant groups 
in Spain is responsible for the great 
amount of confusion in reports re- 
lating to the Spanish religious situ- 
ation. The traditional Protestant 
Churches as well as the Jews and 
Mohammedans declare themselves 
satisfied with the treatment they re- 
ceive and the rights they enjoy. 
American officials, such as Sena- 
tor Owen Brewster, Representatives 
James P. Richards of South Caro- 
lina and Abraham J. Multer of New 
York have carefully investigated 
conditions in Spain and have pre- 
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sented objective studies of their 
findings as reported by the Congres- 
sional Record. 

The other side of the picture is 
that of the aggressive attitude of 
smaller sects that abuse Spain ex- 
ternally and resort to a propaganda 
of attack and defamation from 
within the country. This attitude 
is supported by political forces op- 
posed to Spain, the same forces that 
have provoked UN ruling against 
that country and which occasioned 
some unfortunate declarations 
made by officials of foreign govern- 
ments directly criticizing the Span- 
ish regime. 

Spaniards are fighters. Their re- 
actions are violent whenever their 
honor, their country, or their re- 
ligion are at stake. It is not aston- 
ishing that once again they have 
answered a challenge. 


Sone of these reactions—rare in- 
cidents created by over-zealous 
young people—have been greatly 
played up by the world press. Late 
in 1947, a group of students entered 
a Protestant church in Madrid. 
They had decided to sing the “Salve 
Regina” in a place where pamphlets 
reviling the Blessed Virgin were 
supposed to have been distrib- 
uted. The guard and some mem- 
bers of the congregation confronted 
them. In the fight which followed 
seats were broken and the church 
library destroyed. No one was 
harmed. As the boys were taken 
away, a huge inscription remained 
on the whitewashed inner wall of 
the church: “Viva la Virgen.” 


Two similar incidents happened 
the same year, one in Barcelona, 
the other in Granollers near Tar- 


rasa. Small groups of youngsters, 
resenting offense to their religion, 
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entered a Protestant church on the 
spur of the moment and destroyed 
some of the furniture. These inci- 
dents seemed forgotten when early 
last March another fracas occurred. 
About ten to fifteen young people, 
having read President Truman’s 
statement about Spain and identi- 
fying it with a Protestant offensive 
against Catholicism, entered one of 
Seville’s three Protestant churches 
and started to break up the pews. 
Police interfered, order was re- 
established and the young attackers 
were taken to jail for a few hours 
until they could be identified and 
an investigation made. Later some 
Protestants replied by threatening 
to burn documents relating to one 
of Seville’s famous Madonnas. 

But with adequate protection of 
both Catholic and Protestant places 
of worship such feuding can be 
avoided. Such incidents are not 
approved of in Spain, as hospitality 
and respect for individual rights 
are part of the Spanish character. 
Moreover they are not considered a 
problem. Press and public opinion 
do not attach much importance to 
them, recognizing as they do that 
they are isolated cases, involving a 
handful of youths acting on their 
own initiative. Such affairs occur 
not only in_ hot-blooded Spain: 
other countries experience even 
graver incidents, springing from 
racial.or religious differences. 


* * * * 


Mocn more important than these 
few isolated occurrences are the 
views expressed by Church officials. 
They never speak of a “Protestant 
problem” as such, but point out the 
illegal features of a propaganda 
financed from the outside and car- 
ried on by irresponsible aggressive 
groups. Thus, in 1947, the Bishop 
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of Madrid, addressing young mili- 
tants of Catholic Action, warned 
against religious ignorance in the 
face of increasing Protestant propa- 
ganda. The Bishop of Zaragoza 
called the attention of the faithful 
to the illegal activities of Seventh 
Day Adventists in that city. The 
following years, the Bishop of Bar- 
celona, Msgr. Madrego Casaus, in a 
pastoral letter on Catholic unity and 
tolerance emphasized the necessity 
of safeguarding and protecting 
Catholic unity in Spain as ordered 
by law, but concluded with these 
remarkable words of tolerance: 
“One dies for the faith; but faith 
itself persecutes no one and does 
not impose itself by force. Faith is 
the fruit of the grace of God and an 
essentially free act.” 


Lew March foreign newspapers 
featured with sensational headlines 
some quotations from Cardinal 
Segura’s Lenten Pastoral Letter. It 
would be necessary to read the en- 
tire document to see what promi- 
nence the prelate gave to the dis- 
cussion of Protestantism and what 
warning he wished to convey. The 
parochial mission campaign is one 
of the Archoishop’s favorite tasks. 
Unsparing of his strength and time, 
the aged Cardinal continues travel- 
ing all over his pastoral domain, 
visiting, preaching, encouraging 
constantly. Looking back on ten 
years of such work, the Cardinal’s 
Letter noted the great spiritual re- 
vival to be witnessed in all parts of 
the Archdiocese. Such spiritual 
life, however, he stated, cannot exist 
without being founded on the “true 
and living faith that manifests it- 
self in deeds.” 

The Cardinal discussed the ene- 
mies of the faith from the old here- 
sies of Arianism and Nestorianism 
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up to the modern errors of Rational- 
ism and Communism. He then re- 
ferred to the increasing Protestant 
propaganda that he saw clearly in- 
dicated in the words of “the Presi- 
dent of a Protestant nation” and in 
the declaration of a previous Am- 
bassador to Spain. 

He expressed the fear that, under 
the cloak of political expediency, 
concessions might be enforced that 
would prove gravely detrimental to 
religion in Spain. An appeal to all 
Catholics closed the letter: the 
words of St. Peter, the first Pope, 
“Resist ye strong in faith.” 


Is this Letter, as in the somewhat 
similar statement issued early in 
May, Cardinal Segura denied to 
heresies the right to exist. He visu- 
alized the future and pointed out a 
fact that neither Washington nor 
Madrid tried to conceal: Spain was 
told that it would receive help, but 
that it had to make concessions 
first: especially “liberalization” of 
its religious status. Madrid’s an- 
swer is well known: mutual assist- 
ance is very welcome, Spain needs 
it and will pay its share, but no 
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political strings should be attached 
to such aid. Should the grant of 
exchanges mean interference in 
domestic affairs, then Spain prefers 
to carry its economic burden alone, 
as it has done in the past. This is 
the attitude which Cardinal Segura 
expected and found in the govern- 
ment of his people. 


Canora SecuRA is rightly consid- 
ered today one of the living symbols 
of Spain. His life, devoted entirely 
to the spiritual good of the masses, 
of the poor and the humble, reflects 
all the phases of the history of his 
nation: its struggles, its faith, its 
hope and its unbending strength. 
His words sound sometimes hard 
and stormy, his intransigence is 
absolute, he has the traditional 
Spanish contempt for political op- 
portunism and material advantages 
whenever higher values are at stake. 
For him, as for Spain, there are 
but three things of transcendent 
value: the soul, eternity, unity in 
the one, true faith. Cardinal Segura 
has laid this great mission before 
his people: “depositum custodi”— 
safeguard the deposit of faith! 





Psalms of the Prodigal 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


I 


How shalt 1 say to the Lord that the tongue that 
y 9 
mocked is sickened by the taste of evil? 


Shall I thump on the staves of a barrel where emptiness 
revels in echoes, the braggart’s voice in a cave? 


Shall I blow on the wet reed, spreading its gullet 
with petulant songs of the sinner? 


Shall I ask the clamor of bells which wag 
their tinkling tongues against the quiet of heaven? 


I am surly, Lord, in Thy sight, as I search in my soul 
for the words to bear you my sorrow. 


Vainly the pauper sweeps the crevice for coins 
of praise he lost in days of his youth. 


II 


An impudent child is spoiled in Thy mercies, O Lord, 
and fear is the goad that beats on thine ear. 


Thou shalt listen with the anguish of twisted 
trees that climb the frosty crags of the mountain. 


Thou shalt listen with the patience of tides that topple 
the stones from the lofty edge of the fiords. 


Thou shalt listen with laughter deep in Thine heart 
al the pout of a child with a prayer in his palms. 


Thou shalt pluck the prayer from hands that are tarnished 
with waiting, and wanting, and asking. 





Thou shalt cleanse my prayer with the wind and rain, 
and hold it high in the tempest. 


Thou shalt search in the gloom of my soul as one who 
seeks the glowworm deep in the shadows. 


Thou shalt hearken to the chorus of beggars strewing the path 
of praise with borrowed blossoms. 


Hl 


Pity us, Lord, the hagglers bargaining for ribbons 
long after the raiment of glory is bare. 


Pity us, Lord, in our habit of barter, when nothing is left to 
the vendor but the shattered bowls of a promise. 


Pity us, Lord, who put a price on Thy bounty, and asked a 
profit from Christ and a token from Mammon. 


Thou has shaped each child in Thy likeness, but who 
has shaped the horde in the surging vision of evil? 


One is a man, creature of Him who molded the earth, 
and the stars, and the beauty of Adam. 


More than one is the mob, shaped by dark angels 
to scatter fear through the farms and the cities. 


How shall we riddle the man who is more, and the beast 
which is many, yet less than man and his shadow? 


Shall I puzzle Thee, Lord, in my praise, as I listen 
and hear “Fiat Lux” in my soul’s deep cistern? 


lV 


Hate’s bulbous eye enlarges the faults of a brother 
and envy remembers what envy can never forget. 


Hate looks to the fault, but envy mimics the 
virtue and strength it cannot attain. 


Out of the fields of anger and pride, sorrow gathers 
and spins the dewy thread of her shawl. 


The thief who comes to our door in the almoner’s coat 
has published his crime like a prayer. 





Soft as the kiss of Judas are the words he speaks 
as he shapes the key of conscience. 


Smooth as the murmur of little streams are the words 
of his song that silence the will of the people. 


But hard as the fingers of ice are tentacles 
numbing the voice of the singer. 


The chattering teeth shall rattle with hollow words 
for the thief who emptied their treasure. 


V 


Look to the mimes and knaves as the 
poachers of Eden follow Thee close to Thy portals. 


Art Thou confused in anger and love as the creatures 
of Eden bludgeon the giants of nature? 


Art thou alarmed as they borrow Thy voice, and 
impudent echoes ride the rims of the planets? 


Art thou disturbed when the gnats fly 
over sparks of Thine anvils, thy pavilions of thunder? 


Which tips the scale in Thy hand, pride in the reach 
of the child, or blame for the scorn of his silence? 


Much has he wrested from Nature to give him the eye, 
and ear, and tongue of angel and demon. 


But little he knows of the why, and which, and how 
of his being before the day of Creation. 


And less has he learned of the where, and when 
of the Me when the light is blown from the sun. 


VI 


I sing to Thee, Lord, in the frivolous, perilous words 
of the doubter who stumbled in darkness, 


Who fell in ihe dark of his choosing, the canale and 
match pinched tight in insolent fingers. 


I sing to Thee, Lord, in the light of the faith 
that flamed when anger sparked from the challenge. 





Sparked from the eyes of the fool and saw in the mirror 
the eyes of pity burn for an instant. 


And he lit the candle snuffed in his pride, and set the 
darkness afire with love’s bright tinder. 


Vil 


Pity us, thieving magicians, touching the stones of 
the mind into jewels that dazzle with error. 


Pity us, paupers of time, waster and hoarder of moments 
spent on carousels leading to nowhere. 


Pity us, swilling the senses like swine in the trough 
with horned snout stenched by the morsels of evil. 


The breath of sin has blemished the sun with 
the fetid vapor of swale, the brackish water of marshes. 


Here is the fountain where young men hold aloft their 
cup and drink bitter wine to their elders. 


The words of sages are false, and the whispers of wives 
have tainted the winds with scandal. 


We shall beat on the drums of our breast till conscience 
is roused from the stupor of flattering tongues. 


We shall pry the lid of the soul with the spear of 
our grief, we shall keen like Adam’s first mourner. 


Vill 


Tardy we come to Thy mansions, O Lord, having dulled 
our wits in the maze of the doubter. 


Maimed and blind we stumble-before Thee, asking solace 
of light, the fragrance of love, the chrism of grace. 


Empty and cheated, we grovel before Thee, naked of pride, 
and eager for crumbs of Thy table. 


We who have fooled the spring with the image of greed hold 
a leprous heart for Thy altar. 


Unworthy we stand and clamor for healing waters, 
picking the scabs of the soul to hurry Thy mercy. 





Isaiah’s lips were cleansed with a burning coal and 
Thy breath was wind in the bellows. 


My lips were silenced with ice, a frosty blade that was forged 
by Thy breath against pride. 


Lucifer sinned by the strength of the will, Adam by weakness 
of flesh,—Woe to the angels: 


Cold is Thy brand to the dwelling mind that sins 
with whetted daggers of reason; 


Blest be Thy hand that is warm on the penitent brow 
of him who burns and bleeds for his anger. 


Holy Thy tongue that pledged the height of the heavens 
to Golgatha’s thief who reached for Thy mercy. 


1X 


Forfeit the soulless slaves of alchemists trained 
at the pestle and mortar of self. 


Forfeit the glory of fools perched high for the moment 
of noon on shoulders of traitors. 


Forfeit the conquest of space for none may silence the 
taunting hands of time in the tower. 


Much have we learned of the antics of monsters and mites 
by stripping the garments of earth. 


But nothing we know of beginnings and endings, for causes 
and meanings, for questions and answers. 
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But this we know, we are here, we are now, and love is the 
reason for being. 


And Thou art the One, the end, and the all for men who 
sing in the fading hour of light. 





A. M. Sullivan, poet and businessman,— 
with emphasis on the poet,—advertising 
manager of Dun and Bradstreet, is Asso- 
ciate Editor of Dun’s Review and author 
of many books of poems. He is a past Presi- 
dent of the Poetry Society of America, 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Catholic Poetry Society and President of 
the St. Brendan Society, which he founded. 








Rainer Maria Rilke’s 


Flight from God 


M. WHITCOMB HESS 


Tue title is drawn from Dr. Kurt 
Reinhardt’s epochal modern Ger- 
man history, Germany 2000 Years. 
The keen analyst writes succinctly 
of his fellow-littérateur: “All the 
works which Rilke wrote before 
World War I reflect both his 
search for and his flight from God. 
. .. In form and content this poet 
appears as the late-born heir of the 
great culture of Europe who on the 
highest artistic level and in precious 
language sang the swan song of 
German romantic idealism and 
man-centered humanism.” 

If the words of this lyricist writ- 
ten before World War I reflect his 
search for and flight from God, he 
was from the start of his publish- 
ing life fleeing his great Catholic 
heritage. Born in Prague in 1875, 
Rilke was descended from Carin- 
thian Catholic noblemen, and he 
loved his native city. But he was 
truly a cosmopolitan poet. And 
both Russian and French influ- 
ences helped materially to shape 
his thought and character. 

His early Stundenbuch (1905) 
or Book of Hours shows broadly 


the initial stages in the Rilke flight- 
from-God where in exquisitely love- 
ly poetry pantheism is celebrated. 
Yet, after a fashion, his first poems 
did deal with God, the road to 
Whom, Rilke declared, he had dis- 
covered to be a terribly long one 
and the track in ruins because so 
long untraveled. In 1913 his 
Marienleben, the poems to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, appeared. A 
decade later the powerful, moving 
Duineser Elegien with their super- 
natural angelic presences, sang a 
most melancholy, death-presageful 
strain. 

And, finally, closing this tragic 
singer’s history, the Sonette an 
Orpheus, symbolizing both super- 
human life and the mystery of the 
life-and-death antithesis, showed 
Rilke surrendering his heart and 
soul to Greek poetical mythology. 
These sonnets to Orpheus culmi- 





The modern trend toward Rainer Maria 
Rilke, gifted German poet but tragic apos 
tate, is deplored by M. Whitcomb Hess who 
sees in his betrayal of the Faith into which 
he was born a reflection of his country’s 
own flight from God. 
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nated the swan song. The poet died 
at fifty-one after his descent to pa- 
ganism, a descent that was swift 
and terrible and marked with lone- 
liness, lovelessness and a lifelong 
preoccupation with the fact of 
death itself. 


* * * * 


= story of his Orestes-like, 
furies-pursued career following the 
loss of his Catholic faith is, in 
microcosm, the story of German 
culture’s flight from God. The anal- 
ogy is, of course, not to be pressed. 
Yet just as Germany lost touch 
with the Church to go deeper and 
deeper into an ever more confused 
jungle of beliefs, so did this gifted 
young German poet drift from 
Christianity into the shades and 
lush undergrowths of pagan primi- 
tivism. 

In spite of this fact, nevertheless, 
an increasing number of Rilke- 
votaries (in addition to the grow- 
ing interest in various biographies 
and re-publications of his works in 
Europe and in America) are more 
than hinting that it is the inspira- 
tion of such a “seer” as Rilke that 
is most needed in our times. 

However, in the book, Rainer 
Maria Rilke (1941), one of his 
more careful biographers, E. M. 
Butler, has this to say of the poet 
at the very beginning of a detailed 
study of his life and works, “He 
will not abide our question.” For, 
Professor Butler warns, Rilke’s 
own vision is all too kaleidoscopic 
and shifting for a world’s light and 
leading. He is found, further, 
“deeply impregnated with ambigui- 
ties and fundamentally irreconcil- 
able notions.” 

Yet his popularity continues. 
Present-day existentialism, in fact, 
makes much of the very contradic- 


toriness of his ideas as though, in 
themselves, they show that life is 
greater than logic! For just as 
Goethe thought himself a high 
priest of Apollo, his successor 
Rilke came to hold himself and to 
be held by a sick world the high 
interpreter of the singer Orpheus. 
Dr. Butler tells us that the poet 
doubtless had a very vague notion 
of orphic mysteries; but the idea 
of song itself as existence and none 
but the god of song being able to 
sing it (coming and going forever, 
just as poets come and go) inspired 
such an apotheosis of music as this 
(Quoted from Leishman’s version, 
by Butler, op. cit., p. 351): 


“Over the thrust and throng, 

Freer and higher, 

Still lasts your prelude song, 

God with the lyre. 

Sorrows we misunderstand, 

Love is still learning, 

Death, whence there’s no return- 
ing, 

No one unveils. 

Song alone over the land 

Hallows and hails.” 


Wor the same radical empiricism 
as that espoused by William James, 
Rilke felt that the many-colored, 
many-faceted multiplicity that is 
life—and from which the poet drew 
his artistic themes— might be 
viewed as a coherent whole only at 
the expense of life itself. For truth 
to Rilke, precisely as to James, was 
something men make for them- 
selves rather than something to 
which they must submit. Yet those 
who hold to the diseased subjecti- 
vist creed of a James or a Rilke 
generally are found to hold too that 
man is somehow caught up by an 
objective force. Some “far-off di- 
vine event / To which the whole 
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creation moves” (in Tennyson’s 
phrasing of this pantheism) is the 
substitute for their lost intellectual 
principle of order. 

Evolution as a philosophy made 
much of the idea of the far-off di- 
vine event. Rilke himself, as Dr. 
Butler suggests, rhapsodized the 
space-time evolutionary philosophy 
of Professor Samuel Alexander, a 
philosophy that replaced the He- 
braic-Christian God with the idea 
of deity as a nisus forever out of 
reach. “No altars,” writes Dr. But- 
ler, “one may safely prophesy, will 
ever be erected to Rilke’s unknown 
God.” 

But what are we to say, in this 
connection, of the fact that no other 
lyric poet of our day strikes home 
like Rainer Maria Rilke, not only 
in Germany but also in England, 
France, Italy and the United States? 
Is our contemporary. culture show- 
ing its return to Greece as St. Paul 
found it with its worship of the 
unique god of Mars Hill? 


* + * * 


Hs most sympathetic biographers 
admit Rilke’s penchant for taking 
the part for the whole; but they 
have not seen, or perhaps have not 
cared to see, that this very pen- 
chant is integral to his denial of 
Christianity and his substitution 
for it of primitive cults, including 
spiritualism. In extenuation of 
Rilke, however, and in the very 
light of his own long-extended 
wretchedness, we may find an ex- 
cuse of a kind for him in the con- 
dition of German letters, his own 
immediate environment, and his 
special temperament. 

The tide of unbelief had been 
steadily mounting throughout the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
in Germany; and through Germany 
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it had already gone deeply into 
Europe’s belles-lettres in general. 
In much the same sense, though at 
an earlier date than Rilke’s, the 
Irish lyric singer, Clarence Mangan, 
had been victimized in his own way 
by that cloud-cuckoo-land which 
was German metaphysics. 

It so happens, also, that Rilke’s 
youth matched (in all but the 
grinding poverty of the Irish poet) 
Mangan’s own for stark miserable- 
ness. Perhaps they had been born 
with like temperaments. In any 
event, Mangan’s “The Nameless 
One” (in which the poet claims 
that his mind grew dim on account 
of childhood sufferings at the 
hands of those who should have 
guarded and guided him) might 
have been written with equal truth 
by Rilke. 


Bors poets were born of Catholic 
parents, and the parents of each 
were held responsible by their sons 
for tortured childhoods, in a great- 
er or less degree. In Rilke’s case 
he had been sent at ten to a mili- 
tary school because of his father’s 
soldierly ambition for his son. The 
school was evidently worse than 
most in its sheer brutalizing disci- 
pline. Dr. Butler quotes from a let- 
ter written of the young René (just 
as Mangan, he was to change his 
given name) in 1894, and his five- 
year “incarceration”—until he was 
fifteen—in St. Pélten and at Weiss- 
kirchen. Nineteen when he wrote 
the letter, Rilke had memories of 
that period which haunted him in 
increasing ratio through his after- 
life. Referring to what he called 
“dastardly and manifest heartless- 
ness” he said: 

“What I suffered then can be 
compared with the greatest woe in 
the world, even though I was a 
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child, or rather because I was one. 
... 1 suffered blows without ever 
returning them, or even repaying 
them with angry words. In my 
childish mind I believed that my 
endurance brought me near to the 
merits of Jesus Christ; and when I 
once received a violent blow on my 
face, so that my knees trembled 
beneath me, I said quietly to my 
unjust opponent: ‘I suffer this, be- 
cause Christ suffered it, quietly and 
without complaint, and whilst you 
were hitting me I was praying to 
my God to forgive you.’ The miser- 
able coward stood stiff and silent 
for a moment, then he burst into 
mocking laughter, in which all the 
others to whom he had communi- 
cated the outcry of despair joined 
with yells of derision.” (Quoted in 
Butler’s Rilke, p. 15.) 


Is addition to a harrowingly 
wretched youth, he was living in a 
milieu for the whole of his life as 
different as possible from the faith- 
filled Dublin of Mangan’s career. 
From 1890 onward at least German 
letters maintained a temper so 
finally anti-Christian as to try to 
make such beliefs as had been 
Rilke’s by birth, and inclination (at 
first), nonsensical. 

In an article on Mangan a few 
years ago (THE CATHOLIC WorLD, 
June, 1949), I tried to show the 
measure of this poet’s final triumph. 
For the brilliant Irish writer who 
had been so powerfully attracted 
by German poetry and philosophy 
did not succumb to that intellec- 
tual disease, which was German 
idealism, so wholly as to lose the 
faith of his fathers. This faith 
alone Mangan knew could “wing 
the mind to heaven its goal.” Thus 
at the last he was to know final 
conquest over the worst of his and 


the world’s enemies, both social 
and personal. Above all he was not 
to be overcome by the diabolical 
enemy of man’s soul, of whom he 
had written re the very German 
“learning” that attracted him 


“Pity thou, Reader! the madness 
of poor humankind, 

Raving of knowledge—and Satan 
so busy to blind!” 


Tae deathbed scenes of each of 
these poets are themselves mute 
evidence of the distance between 
them at the last. The Irishman died 
with a smile on his lips, his friends 
in attendance, including the priest, 
Father Meehan, who heard his last 
confession; and Mangan’s last 
words were both invocation and 
benediction: “O Mary, Queen of 
Mercy!” The German, seventy-five 
years later, embracing his nation’s 
anti-Christianity, was altogether 
alone by his express wish. 

His insistence to the end that he 
suffered from a metaphysical more 
than a bacteriological disease sure- 
ly had more than a modicum of 
truth in it. He suffered terribly and 
refused to accept opiates for that 
suffering, a fact which suggests 
that he had not lost the spirit of 
heroic endurance manifested at the 
military school over three decades 
earlier. But he had lost over the 
years the one reference, the one 
alleviation, and the one hope that 
was his in childhood and remains 
ever available to believers, young or 
old, in the midst of human tor- 
tures: Christ’s fellowship of suf- 
fering. 

Yet in contrasting the deaths of 
the Irish and German poets let us 
not forget that Rilke had been born 
twenty-six years after Mangan 
died; and that, during Rilke’s life, 
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Germany’s rejection of Christ had 
taken its final form. Hitler, indeed, 
had already written Mein Kampf 
three years before the second poet’s 
death. Mangan, on the other hand, 
had been given through his son- 
ship, in part, of that Erin of Faith 
and the Blessed Mother to whom 
he refers in his “Dark Rosaleen,” 
“a second life, a soul anew.” 

If that second life and soul-re- 
newal could not be Rilke’s, yet 
from his Catholic heritage had he 
not drawn his overarching rainbow 
of the supernatural in human af- 
fairs? That he owned to the real- 
ity of his childhood intimations of 
immortality and also cried out 
constantly to a materialist world’s 
hidden yet demanding hunger and 
thirst after things of the spirit, is 
indubitably the real source of his 
attraction both when he wrote and 
now. 


* * * * 


Aso. we referred to Dr. Butler’s 
warning against the ambiguity and 
irreconcilability of aspects of Rilke’s 
ideology. Yet this same critic also 
wrote that where certain of his 
dogmatic utterances show “spir- 
itual arrogance, intellectual confu- 
sion, and a tormenting obsession” 
—here it was in connection with 
the death-theme that was omni- 
present in his psyche—his poetry 
so purified his thought that “un- 
forgettable lines would flash out, 
revealing the nature of the mind 
which moulded them and of the 
quivering imagination at work” (p. 
421). 

Some of his poems, perhaps par- 
ticularly those in the Marienleben 
cycle, show the quickening influ- 
ence of his former faith, his native 
insight and appreciation as regards 
certain aspects of that faith. Even 
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though these poems were written 
by one who, in Kurt Reinhardt’s 
phrase, regarded the Mother of 
Christ merely as the “symbol of the 
spiritual ego giving birth and form 
to the divine,” the following lines 
called “Pieta” would seem to have 
little in common with that emascu- 
lated abstraction: 


“My cup of misery brims; without 
a name 
It fills me full. I am as stone, as 
stone 
Rigid and still. 
Hard as I am, ! know one thing 
alone: 
Greatly You grew— 
Yes, greatly grew 
So that this larger pain, 
Wholly too much for my heart's 
compassing, 
Might thus stand forth. 
Now You lie straight across my 
womb; 
Now I can never more 
Give birth to You.” 
(Tr. M. W. H.) 


= as elsewhere Mary is an 
authentic flesh-and-blood reality in 
the poet’s portrayal. Then there are 
the three melodiously rhythmic 
stanzas of Mary’s own birth, with 
the angels descending as “pure con- 
densation” to the farm of Joachim, 
and, at untold cost to themselves, 
refraining from “sudden music, 
spontaneous as tears of joy.” Thus 
those angels soared above the spot 
where “the Mother was born to the 
Boy” holding themselves to strict- 
est silence, for the following, home- 
ly reasons: 


“For the two were already bewil- 
dered by all the ado: 

A neighbor officially present was 
waiting the birth, 
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And the old man went carefully 
out to still the dark cow 
Of its mooing. For nothing like 
this had yet been on the earth.” 
(Tr. M. W. H.) 


In the “Birth of Christ” poem, 
Rilke opens with the stanza, ad- 
dressing himself here, as through- 
out the poem, to the Blessed Mother: 


“Had you not such simplicity, this 
Birth 

Could not have happened thus to 
light our night. 

The God of nations now from 
heaven’s height 

Makes Himself mild and comes in 
you to earth.” 

(Tr. M. W. H.) 


So through this cycle of songs to, 
of, and in the person of, Mary, 
Rilke sang the Christian story to 
the end, including that of “Mary’s 
Consoling by the Resurrected One” 
in which he follows the tradition 
that Christ first appeared to His 
Mother. The final poem, “Of the 
Death of Mary” is in three parts. 
Here the poet envisions the arch- 
angel Gabriel as summoning the 
evangelists to her deathbed, as tak- 
ing Mary into heaven where for 
twenty-four years her seat next 
that of “the Resurrected One” had 
been waiting. 

The last of the three poems deals 
with the arrival of the late-come 
Thomas to Mary’s empty tomb. 
The great angel bids Thomas push 
the stone away and see the place 
where Mary had laid awhile “like 
a lavender cushion” and whencé, 
through all earth’s future, | fra- 
grance would come to anesthetize 
“all that is dead, all sickly”; the 
last two stanzas are filled with rap- 
ture as well as tenderness: 


“See too this winding sheet; where 
is such bleach 
On earth to whiten it nor shrink 
at all? 
The Light from her pure body 
came to teach 
Brightness to sunshine at her 
funeral. 


“Are you surprised how gently they 
could bring 
Her from these burial cloths? 
Could thus retrieve her? 
The very heavens are shaken to re- 
ceive her. 
: O man, kneel down, look after me, 
and sing!” 
(Tr. M. W. H.) 


Tue poet who wrote the moving 
Marienleben (which Rilke was later 
to name just “a little by-work”) at 
the time of its printing in June, 
1913, said of it that it was “a little 
book that was presented to me, 
quite above and beyond myself, by 
a peaceful, generous spirit, and I 
shall always get on well with it, just 
as I did when I was writing it.” 

In reading this testimony we are 
reminded of the words of Aubrey de 
Vere about Mary’s “teaching” which 
he declared is “of all teaching the 
most unpolemical,” in that “it 
leaves a blessing even at the door 
that will not open to it.” At the 
door that does open to it, De Vere 
had known for himself, the blessing 
is found to be the heritage of that 
Truth which is one with Love. 

And yet another British poet, 
Francis Thompson, recording his 
own search for and flight from God, 
found a glorious ending, a Christian 
prodigal’s-return to that same 
Truth which is one with Love. 


“Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest! 
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Thou dravest love from thee, who 
dravest Me.” 


* * * * 


Bor in Rilke’s increasingly tragic 
personal history we have the al- 
ways-receding figure of another who 
is fleeing—fond, blind and weak 
like Thompson but unlike him, not 
knowing that in driving Christ from 
a life its love goes too—and by every 
step returning to the pagan pseudo- 
values and their ultimate destruc- 
tion of all values of the human 
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heart and mind. The tragedy of 
Rilke remains the tragedy of Eu- 
rope whose swan song Reinhardt 
tells us truly this poet sang. It is 
said that he was heartbroken over 
the lack of seed and of soil for the 
spiritual regeneration of his father- 
land in the Twenties. Rilke alas! 
did not dream that his own be- 
trayal of faith into which he was 
born contributed in its own way 
to Germany’s chaos and impend- 
ing destruction, even as it mir- 
rored it. 


Breviary 


by HENRY ST. C. LAVIN, S.J. 


Wiruin cathedrals falls a hush like this, 
where centuries of silent candle-smoke, 
breathings of man and scent of censer trace 
shadows on wall and shrine and nameless tomb. 


The mind grows still and joins with many monks, 
broad men and laughing men, grown silent here, 
their passion bounded in a Latin phrase, 
folk-songs and battle-cry channeled to chant. 


The stillness smiles because the chant of nuns 
has lit this place as laughter lights a heart 
and love, a home; because these words 

are lullaby and love-song through the past. 


The monks and nuns are degd now, singers passed, 
yet this new-printed page is warm with them, 
warm with their love, and with their singing warm: 
reading this book I do not read alone. 
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My Brother Was a Drug Addict 


by CHRISTINE LOWELL 


No one read “My Son Is a Drug 
Addict” in The Saturday Evening 
Post (January 26, 1952), with more 
attention and sympathy than I, for 
my home sheltered a drug addict 
also. Our home had always been 
a “comfortable” one in which to 
live. My father and mother were 
deeply attached to one another; my 
oldest sister a nun, my married sis- 
ter, my only brother and I, each 
knew we possessed a very secure 
place in our parents’ affections. We 
all enjoyed the security that love 
alone can give. 

At first, I did not know the rea- 
son for the cloud that seemed to 
settle down upon us. I began to 
notice that my mother, who had 
been a plump little body began to 
lose weight; my father who had 
been lost in his reading every night 
after dinner, could not seem to 
settle down with book or paper; 
they both held private conferences 
which would cease when I entered 
the room. 

Our dinner hour had always been 
a pleasant affair, father and mother 
listening with unabated interest to 
the reports that my brother and I 
would bring home of our day’s ac- 
tivities. As I look back, I can see 
that my father was a_ veritable 


charmer. When my mother would 


leave the table to bring in the 
dessert or coffee, he would say to 
my brother and myself, “Not an- 
other word until your mother 
sits down again, we both want to 
hear every word of this.” Yes, we 
enjoyed what few command in 
this world, a vitally interested 
audience. 


Tue group at the table had become 
smaller. My brother began to come 
home at any hour or at all hours. 
Some nights he would be in such 
wild spirits that our quiet home 
seemed to be turned into a circus; 
at other times he would go to his 
room and lock the door without a 
word to any of us. 

The cloud thickened and at last 
I was taken into my parents’ con- 
fidence. They had come to the con- 
clusion, the right one, that my 
brother was taking some kind of 
drug. The question then arose, 
what was it? Where was he get- 
ting it? My brother’s eyes gave the 
answer to the first question. The 
pupils of his eyes were reduced to 
pinpoints; inquiries suggested that 
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this indicated morphine. The an- 
swer to the second question proved 
to be a doubly sad one. No furtive 
criminal was supplying my brother 
with the drug, there was no need to 
follow him to any slum. 


As arranged by my mother, I fol- 
lowed my brother on one of his hur- 
ried exits from the house. Before 
long, to my amazement, I saw him 
mount the steps of the home of one 
of our local physicians. I returned 
to my mother, who, already dressed 
to go out, awaited me. We were 
asked to sit down in the doctor’s 
waiting room, but, instead, my 
mother pushed open the door of the 
doctor’s office and arrived in time 
to see my brother hand the doctor 
a check, the injection having al- 
ready been given him. 

Did I say that it was no furtive 
criminal we had been seeking? 
Furtive and craven indeed was the 
look of that man when my mother 
accused him of his crime. His de- 
fense? That he had had to give my 
brother large doses of morphine 
during a simple but painful opera- 
tion he had performed on him some 
months previously; that now he 
was trying to break him off from 
his dependence upon the drug. 

His defense might have stood up, 
for a brief moment at least, were 
it not for the fact that my brother’s 
returned checks from the bank re- 
vealed that the doctor had accepted 
hundreds of dollars from his vic- 
tim within a period of a few 
months. Gone, indeed, for my 
brother was his dream of starting 
his own little business before he 
was twenty-five. My parents took 
no step against the wretched man. 
His fellow physicians in town saw 
to it that his shingle soon disap- 
peared, and he as well. 
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Bur what about my brother? 

If there were an agent of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Narcotics on call 
at that time, we did not know of 
him. A dear friend of the family, 
a physician in the nearby city, was 
consulted. He recommended an in- 
stitution to which my brother could 
go, but warned my parents that the 
cure if made would not be an easy 
nor a quick one. When this course 
was presented to my brother, he 
positively refused to go. Our happy 
life of the past seemed a fantasy. 

Perhaps my mother’s most out- 
standing characteristic lay in her 
strong, unwavering, dogged, Scotch 
faith in the power of God. “Ask, 


and you shall receive,” meant to her 
exactly what the words say. Her 
prayers were unceasing. The most 
outstanding characteristic of my 
brother was to be found in his 
warm, loving, responsive nature. 


You will remember that my old- 
est sister was a nun. When she 
learned of the tragedy that had 
struck our family circle, she sent 
for my brother. He agreed to see 
her. No one else was present at 
that momentous meeting. It was 
not until years had passed that I 
learned of what had taken place in 
that sparsely furnished convent re- 
ception room. 

The tie between the oldest sister 
and our only brother had always 
been a very close one. Let her 
brother stay a victim to this degrad- 
ing and soul-destroying vice? No, a 
thousand times no, must have cried 
the little nun in her black and white 
habit. Just as long as he was held 
in the grip of this evil, she, his sis- 
ter would mortify her flesh with a 
shirt of penance; instead of rising 
at five as was the rule, she would 
ask permission to rise at four, and 
there, on the cold chapel floor, she 
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would intercede with God to give 
her brother the strength and the 
grace to throw off those terrible 
shackles. 


Love won out. What the good 
kind physician, our family friend, 
had told us could not be accom- 
plished outside of an institution, 
was accomplished within our fam- 
ily walls. No word of reproach was 
uttered; favorite dishes were tempt- 
ingly prepared to nourish a sick 
body, endless were the walks on 
which father and son set forth 
as my brother’s health slowly re- 
turned. 


Not until years later did my 
brother tell me of that interview 
within the convent walls. “You 
don’t think I could have been such 
a cur, that, sick as I was in body 
and spirit, I’d let our Mary suffer 
like that for me?” 

I watched my mother storm 
Heaven for the soul of her son. I 
know that my beloved sister, the 
nun, has never ceased in her 
thanksgivings for the recovery of 
our brother. I am, indeed, a wit- 
ness to the truth of those mystical 
words: “More things are wrought 
by prayer than this world dreams 
of.” My brother never relapsed. 


Of a Lost Love 


by Loutse D. GuNN 


Listen, 


As the morning dove 
Sings alone, at dusk; 


Smell 


The fragrance of the honeysuckle 
Heavy on the wind; 


And know 


The bitter-sweet flavor 


Of a lost love, 


Of Beatrice on a bridge, 
Long ago, in Italy, 
Of Dante in the distance, 


Gazing after her 


In mortal anguish. 





Finlandta—Host to the Olympics 


by WILLIAM M. JOKI 


Wren the Fifteenth Olympiad 


opens on July 19th in Helsinki, the 
visitor besides seeing the Games, 
will see one of the most interesting 
of all the world’s democracies—and 
certainly the pluckiest. 

Suomi, the Finns’ name for their 
country, is a strange fusing of the 
old and the new. With over two 
thousand years behind her, she is 
nevertheless a young nation. Be- 
fore 1917—-when she took advan- 
tage of the Russian Revolution to 
make her own break for freedom— 
she was throughout most of her re- 
corded history a battleground for 
Sweden and Imperial Russia and 
consecutively in the possession of 
each; since 1919—-when she was 
recognized as a republic— the pro- 
digious strides she has taken in 
government, education, and the 
arts have been accomplished by 
courage, intelligence, tenacity, and 
hard work. 

Just as their country is a fusion 


of different elements, so too are the 
Finns. A stranger blend of contra- 
dictions never existed than the 
Finnish personality. 

On the surface practical, they are 
in reality secret dreamers. Appar- 
ently cheerful, nearly all of them 
have a streak of melancholy which 
exemplifies itself in fitful spells of 
moodiness. Fundamentally free 
from pettiness and jealousy, they 
yet find it difficult to admit pre- 
dominance in a fellow Finn — ex- 
cept in statesmanship, athletics, 
and the arts. The instant a coun- 
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tryman rises above his neighbors, 
whether professionally, financially, 
or socially, his popularity takes a 
sharp nose dive, and his efforts to 
climb above the common level re- 
sented. 

Outwardly agreeable and com- 
patible, they are actually obstinate 
as the most ornery mule ever to 
come out of Missouri. Shy and intro- 
verted, they unaccountably love to 
act. Existing by the thousands 
there are more Little Theaters in 
Finland than probably any other 
country, for at heart every Finn is 
aham. Oddest of all, though they 
relish solitude above all else and 
like both friends and neighbors bet- 
ter at a discreet distance, their 
reputation for hospitality is un- 
rivaled. 

Even in their achievements they 
are paradoxical. In a nation where 
dirt-farming is the rule and an 
overwhelming proportion of the 
people almost isolatedly rural, their 
literacy rate is possibly the highest 
in the world. Only a fraction of 
1% of the population is illiterate. 


Turn background is as complex 
as their personality. Though their 
high cheekbones ally them with the 
Lapps, their blond hair with the 
Nordic races, and their culture with 
the Scandinavian countries — how, 
when, and where the Finns came 
into existence no one knows with 
any certitude. Their origin has 
puzzled anthropologists as_ thor- 
oughly as their language has baf- 
fled philologists. 

Virtually all the world’s lan- 
guages fall under definite cate- 
gories: French and Spanish are 
Romance; Polish is Slavic; Korean 
is Turanian; Swedish and English 
are Germanic. But Finnish has 
successfully stumped the experts. 
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Its official classification as a mem- 
ber of the Finno-Ugric group is just 
another way of saying it comes 
perilously close to being unique. 
The American in Paris brushes up 
on his high school French. The 
Amerikkalainen in Helsinki might 
just as well forget the whole thing. 
He may be a linguistic marvel with 
a repertoire extending from Yiddish 
to Hindustani, but if he doesn’t 
know Finnish, he will be as help- 
less as anyone else. Admittedly a 
difficult language with its lack of 
gender and prepositions and its fif- 
teen cases, to the stranger it even 
looks formidable. Here, for in- 
stance, is the beginning of the 
Lord’s Prayer: “Isa meiddn, joka 
olet taiwaissa; Pyhitetty olkoon 
sinun nimes. Ldhestyké6én sinun 
waltakuntas. Olkoon sinun tahtos 
niin maasa, kuin taiwaassa. .. .” 


To make matters worse, Finns take 
an unholy delight in coining words 
or prolonging others to intermina- 
ble lengths. An American accus- 
tomed to Main Street or Fifth 
Avenue will get a nasty shock on 
discovering the busiest street in 
Helsinki is Aleksanterinkatu— 
which runs into a little square 
called Ylioppilastalonaukea! Hemay 
sputter over tupakoitsemattomille 
(a non-smoking car) or Suomen 
Matailkjayhdistys (The Finnish 
Tourist Association) but he will 
drown entirely in the flood of Fin- 
nish speech if his hotel room num- 
ber happens to be 250 and he has 
to ask for the keys to room kaksisa- 
taaviisikymmenta! 

But becaue he is an American, 
the Finns will lean over backward 
trying to help him. With great sin- 
cerity (it must be sincerity since 
they received not a penny of Mar- 
shall Plan aid) the people of Fin- 
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land admire the United States. As 
well as their government, many of 
their enterprises and ideas have 
been adopted from American pat- 
terns. 


I. would be pleasant to report 
their buildings and cities are also 
modeled after ours, but that would 
not be true. As a matter of fact, 
Finnish architecture is way ahead 
of us. In the embodiment of stream- 
lined, functional modernity Fin- 
land is a pioneer. Such outstand- 
ing architectural achievements as 
the Olympic Stadium itself, Parlia- 
ment House, the late Eliel Saar- 
inen’s massive railroad terminal, 
even the rows of gleaming modern- 
istic apartment houses merit a long, 
careful look from the tourist. He 
might have difficulty finding their 
counterparts elsewhere. 

The capital city of 370,000 in ad- 
dition to being flagrantly modern 
is almost disturbingly quiet. All 
loud sounds from factory whistles 
to auto horns are banned. (And 
how much more careful drivers are 
when they can’t depend on their 
horns!) Banned, too, is dirt, even 
dirty smoke. The streets and build- 
ings are scrupulously clean, the 
restaurants and hotels spotless, the 
homes immaculate. Since every 
house in Helsinki is to be freshly 
painted for the Olympics’ opening, 
the city will appear even trimmer 
than usual. 

But then the Finns make a fetish 
of cleanliness. If such a thing is 
possible, they are almost too clean 
and inclined to look down their 
noses at nationalities lacking their 
own passionate devotion to soap 
and water. Their cleanliness reaches 
the ultimate in the sauna or Fin- 
nish steam bath, that scalding— 
and to the tyro—terrifying hygienic 
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rite of cold water, hot stones, and 
heat of hellish intensity. Through 
a hundred centuries it has been the 
Finns’ most honored custom, and 
the tourist who leaves Finland 
without having taken a sauna is as 
remiss as one who departs from 
County Cork without having kissed 
the Blarney Stone. 

Whatever the Finn lacks in so- 
cial entertainment he makes up for 
in the sauna. Many of the Finns 
are poor—increasingly so since the 
war, for they must now pay out 
75% of their income, not counting 
taxes, just to exist, and the Finnish 
mark has sunk to only 9% of its 
prewar value. But even poverty is 
relative. There are no slums in 
Helsinki nor in any part of Finland. 
While the people cannot afford a 
car, a washing machine, or a tele- 
vision set, nearly all of them own 
their own homes where they can 
live in respectability if not in 
luxury. 


Taz Olympic visitor admiring Hel- 
sinki’s sights might be considerably 
less relaxed if he knew or remem- 
bered that Leningrad was less than 
200 miles away. Such a thought 
rarely enters the Finn’s mind. He 
knows Russia is there, all right. 
How conceivably could he forget 
it? But he does not unnerve or de- 
bilitate himself by useless and 
hysterical worry. He never mini- 
mizes her, but neither does he re- 
duce himself to a state of gibber- 
ing palpitation at the mere thought 
of her proximity. It would seem 
that this attitude pays off. Back in 
1941 Stalin proclaimed: “Once and 
for all the Finns are to be extermi- 
nated from the surface of the 
earth.” More than a decade later 
the Finns, still discouragingly non- 
exterminated, must be by their calm 
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indifference and withering disdain 
an annoying thorn in the side of 
their gargantuan neighbor. 

One of the chief differences be- 
tween Finland and the U.S.S.R. 
lies in relative values. In Russia 
everything is supposed to be for 
the common good; in Finland 
everything is. The government 
sponsors a lottery not because it 
necessarily advocates gambling but 
because from it come the funds to 
subsidize the National Theater and 
the National Opera so that the peo- 
ple may attend without quashing 
their budgets. 

Profits from the municipally- 
owned movie houses are likewise 
turned back for cultural purposes. 
Each ride taken on a roller coaster 
or a carousel swells the Child Wel- 
fare Fund. And whoever hits the 
jackpot in a Finnish slot machine 
will cause raised eyebrows if he 
walks off with his loot. Jackpot 
winnings are customarily played 
back (most Americans can’t resist 
the impulse anyway) since all pro- 
ceeds go toward hospitalization for 
the poor. 


Yer a Finn will bristle if his gov- 
ernment is accused of being social- 
istic. “Suomi is not a social state,” 
they will argue. “It is concerned 
instead with the social welfare of 
an independent society. There’s a 
big difference.” Actually, Finland’s 
conception of democracy is almost 
identical with Jefferson’s which en- 
visioned the ideal democratic state 
as one in which all citizens owned 
their own homes and where there 
were no extremes of poverty or 
wealth. Self-reliance is the corner- 
stone of the Finnish credo. Under 
normal circumstances a Finn ex- 
pects nothing of anyone, least of 
all his government. 
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The finest example of the “social 
welfare” theory in operation is Fin- 
land’s contribution to world econ- 
omy, the co-operative. Industries, 
stores, banks are all run on the co- 
operative basis; even the equiva- 
lent of our Good Humor man is part 
of the system. It holds prices at a 
stabilizing level and at the same 
time distributes equal profits to all. 
Present, postwar inflationary con- 
ditions have impaired its efficacy, 
but the Finnish co-operative will no 
doubt thrive long after the present 
crisis has been forgotten. 

Meanwhile, Finland needs all the 
help her economic system can give 
her. From many points of view 
but especially in natural resources 
she is a poor country. Her climate 
is hard — all vegetables and crops 
must be planted and harvested in 
the short space of three months— 
her soil thin, barren, and virtually 
devoid of minerals. The twin re- 
sources she does have, she has in 
super-abundance: wood and water. 
Lumber and water-power are her 
two great industrial assets. 


* * * * 


F se good-sized by European 
standards, by American she is tiny. 
Less than half the size of Texas, 
she has a population close to North 
Carolina’s, and a climate and ter- 
rane comparable to Minnesota’s. 
More than any other State, Minne- 
sota with its many lakes and heavily 
wooded areas resembles Finland— 
which doubtless is why there are 
so many Finns in Minnesota. 

Like the State of Maine, Finland 
has been accused of having two 
seasons—winter and July. Her cli- 
mate, while hardly balmy, is not 
that bad. Tempered by salt water 
on three sides, her actual mean 
temperature is not far from Du- 
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luth’s. When it comes to record- 
breaking iow’s, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, and the Dakotas can give 
Finland a run for her money any 
day of the winter. 

But what nature has withheld 
from her in one way she has made 
up for in another. Finland is a very 
beautiful country. 

In the summer with her skies 
undarkened by night, and with the 
flash of sunlight on white birches 
and blue lake waters she is loveli- 
ness itself. In winter, green pines 
and red farmhouses buried deep in 
drifted snow, she is a glistening 
Christmas card. To add to the illu- 
sion reindeer herds, no doubt in- 
cluding Rudolph, roam the far 
northern expanses under the eerie 
glow of the Northern Lights. 

While most Americans are fa- 
miliar neither with the country nor 
its citizens, it is no coincidence 
that the two Finnish names best 
known in the United States are Jan 
Sibelius and Paavo Nurmi. Next to 
sports, Finns love music, and par- 
ticularly they like to sing. Oddly 
enough, much of the music they do 
sing is based on the liturgy of the 
Church. 


| lost the Faith in the six- 
teenth century when as a posses- 
sion of Sweden she blindly followed 
the dictates of the mother country 
and turned to Lutheranism; but 
devotion to the old Church music 


endured, and few Finnish folk 
tunes exist that do not have their 
origin in medieval Church music. 
As late as the last century many 
of these were. sung in the original 
Latin, particularly those in honor 
of St. Henrik, the patron saint of 
‘ Finland. 

The Finns also make good lis- 
teners and are doubly fortunate in 
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having the music of Sibelius, the 
world’s greatest living composer, to 
which to listen. As Serge Kous- 
sevitsky once said, “When Brahms 
and Beethoven are mentioned, Si- 
belius should be included too, be- 
cause he belongs with them.” In 
the majesty of his symphonies, in 
the simplicity and strength of his 
tone-poems and concertos lie the 
brooding mysticism and dispelling 
laughter, the tragedy and the tri- 
umph of his people. Some one has 
remarked, “If you want to know the 
Finns, listen to ‘Finlandia.’ ” 


Tar is true. But to that should 
be added, “If you want to know 
them even better, watch them in 
competitive sports!” In sports, par- 
ticularly in track, all the repres- 
sions, the coldness, the aloofness go 
out of their nature, and for them is 
substituted an eager, burning, all- 
consuming will to win. In Finland 
any citizen who is not actively a 
runner, javelin thrower, discus 
thrower, or pentathlon aspirant is 
a fanatic follower of at least one 
and probably all of these events. 
Finns are connoisseurs of track, 
and the day following a major meet 
can bring out more Monday morn- 
ing “quarter-backs” than the entire 
schedule of Notre Dame games put 
together. 

The Olympic Games in Athens in 
1906 were the first in which Fin- 
land, then a Grand Duchy of Rus- 
sia, was represented, but not until 
1920 did she participate as an in- 
dependent nation. Since then she 
has tried to finish second only to 
the United States, a stunning am- 
bition when one considers the dif- 
ferences in area and population 
between the two countries as well 
as the size of their respective 
teams. 
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When Nurmi in his heyday was 
burning up tracks (and records) in 
this country, American sportswrit- 
ers, fascinated by his dead-pan im- 
passiveness and the automatism of 
his piston-like legs, kept writing, 
“He isn’t human. He runs like a 
machine.” What they should have 
written is, “He runs like a Finn.” 
Any number of nations can run 
faster than they, but few can run 
longer. Calling on their buried re- 
serves of stamina and staying 
power, they can go on and on, never 
quitting because no one has ever re- 
membered to tell them the meaning 
of the word. That same impassive 
but deadly tenaciousness which 
Nurmi displayed keeps them going 
when frailer competitors drop by 
the wayside. 


Tre spirit shown by her athletes 
is identical with that exhibited by 


her soldiers and her populace. The 


tourist in Finland this summer 
might well remember he is among 
brave people. Though should he 
mention this to the Finns, they 
would be even more embarrassed 
than if he complimented them on 
their payment of debts. Such things, 
they feel, should be taken for 
granted. Yet the world still remem- 
bers the astounding David-and-Go- 
liath fight which Finland put up 
against Russia in the winter of 
1939. 

Against a country nearly sixty 
times her size she fought bitterly, 
proudly, heartbreakingly—and she 
fought alone. 

Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
caught between Nazi and Soviet 
threats and terrified alike by both, 
steadfastly rejected her pleas for 
aid. By her refusal to get into the 
fight, Sweden probably acted with 
wisdom and discretion, but one 


cannot help wondering — when 
those fervid appeals were so coldly 
brushed aside—how many Swedes 
remembered that for six hundred 
years the Finns had served as 
cannon-fodder with the Swedish 
armies? 

As did the United States, Sweden 
sent her money, food, clothing— 
and sympathy. But she didn’t want 
money, food, or clothing. And most 
of all she didn’t want sympathy. 
As Hudson Strode has pointed out, 
“There is nothing in the Finnish 
throat capable of making a whining 
sound.” What she wanted were 
weapons of war. And none was 
forthcoming. 


Pooatr armed but undaunted she 
stood side by side with her only 
ally—nature. In the sub-zero ici- 
ness of the Finnish winter Russia’s 
mechanized outfits stalled in the 
drifts, and the tanks froze in their 
tracks. All in white like great arc- 
tic birds of prey the Finnish ski- 
troopers swooped down through the 
forests on their enemy. When the 
ammunition for their tommy-guns 
ran out, they fought with rifles. 
When their rifle ammunition was 
exhausted, they fought with knives 
or their own strong, calloused 
hands. And still the snow came 
down. In blinding blizzards pro- 
pelled by polar gales the two armies 
fought hand-to-hand through the 
gloom of the arctic winter—the 
whole thing as macabre and unreal 
as the eerie underwater battle be- 
tween Beowulf and the monster 
Grendel. 

When they could go on no longer, 
as from the beginning was inevita- 
ble, they were still unbeaten. Theo- 
retically they surrendered, but it 
was the greatest moral victory in 
modern history. 
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They surrendered, yet they are 
still fighting Russia. In their minds 
and hearts they will always be 
fighting her. Twice in five years 
Russia has technically defeated Fin- 
land. Two of her most valuable 
territories, eastern Karelia and 
northern Petsamo, have been taken 
from her. In war reparations to the 
U.S.S.R. $227,500,000 has been 
levied against her. In Finland, as 
in France, Italy, and the United 
States, are numbers of Stalin’s 
henchmen, though Finland has a 
habit of dealing with them more 
severely than most of the other 
countries. But all that is not the 
point. The point is this: there re- 
mains a Finland, a free Finland, a 
still indomitable Finland. However 
melodramatic the words may sound, 
a Finn quite literally would rather 
die than live under Russian rule. 
In the last days of her Winter War 
with Russia she was calling up 
young boys and old men; and if 
Russia ever does take over Finland, 
it will be because all her fighting 
men are dead. 
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Troven not a Catholic country, in 
battling Communism she is on the 
side of the Church. In northern 
Europe she and the Scandinavian 
countries are the last strongholds 
of free men. If they fall, the loss 
will be incalculable. The relatively 
few Roman Catholics in these four 
once-Catholic countries pray — for 
their nation’s strength to stand up 
to Russia—to the powerful patrons 
of the North: St. Eric of Sweden, 
St. Olaf of Norway, St. Canute of 
Denmark, and St. Henrik of Fin- 
land. Americans might join them. 
As the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith puts it: “The spiritual 
fellowship that American Catholics 
can offer to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries [including Finland] could be 
a powerful factor in their resistance 
and a reason to give them material 
aid.” 

Meanwhile, to reach the Scandi- 
navian countries, Russia will first 
attempt to take Finland. And Fin- 
land has already demonstrated she 
is not easily taken by Russia—or 
taken in, either. 





I, was Mounier who said that the 
place you could find really honora- 
ble men was in prison. Of course 
he spoke of the time when France 
was occupied. It was honorable to 
be in prison if the Gestapo put you 
there, it meant that you were con- 
tinuing the fight. Many who didn’t 
dare follow you, nevertheless ad- 
mired you. Then too there were 
those for whom any kind of order, 
no matter how foreign, no matter 
how brutally imposed, was more 
desirable than a situation where 
men had to choose for themselves. 

During that time in France men 
learned that poverty needn’t be 
dishonorable, that exile or a fugi- 
tive’s life was often more meritori- 
ous than one of ease and comfort. 
They dared to judge the norms of 
society, to bring the idols of ease 
and comfort before the bar of their 
own conscience. 

I think we’ve hit the essen- 
tial word, conscience — that which 
makes a man forsake his home and 
find refuge in the forests, shiver- 
ing in his city clothes in the cold, 
damp dawns—that which makes a 
person join a band of outlaws (for 
thus were labeled the now heroic 
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and honored “resistance” ) — that 
which obliges a man to draw his 
wife and children into a life of pov- 
erty rather than continue to be the 
tool of an oppressor. Conscience, the 
chooser — conscience, the trouble 
maker — conscience, the anarchist. 
Conscience might have had an 
easier time of it in those days. 
After all there was the gradually 
accumulating evidence of deporta- 
tions, massacres of the Jews, re- 
prisals against hostages, to bolster 
the already offended national van- 
ity. Even then the vast majority of 
people, if they resisted at all, re- 
sisted silently and in the privacy of 
their own homes. It is so hard to 
obey the promptings of conscience 
when it calls upon one to follow it 
outside the routine demands of one’s 
home life, one’s work or career. 


Tessar things seemed to have 
snapped back to normal. Yet just 
the other day I met a young man I 
had heard spoken of by a Quaker 





Sally Cassidy, lamenting the widespread 
acceptance, on the part of young people, of 
a regimented way of life, voices a plea for 
the exercise of individual responsibility in 
the choice of a vocation. 
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friend as a “prison witness.” I 
heard the phrase, noted that it was 
an odd one, wondered what it meant 
and then forgot it. I soon found 
out that this young chap, so correct 
in his Harris tweeds, had been im- 
prisoned for several years because 
he was a conscientious objector. 
Now this is not meant to be a brief 
in favor of CO’s, it is however a 
plea for the formation of con- 
science. 

After all is it normal that when 
you ask most young men why they 
are in the Army, they answer, “be- 
cause everyone was going,” or “I 
had no choice,” or “I was drafted, 
I had to go.” Is it normal that there 
is almost no public discussion of 
the peaceful alternatives to war? 
Surely some interest should be 
aroused about these alternatives, or 
is it that we no longer want to think 
about such complex things, that we 
prefer to drift in the kind of fog 
of partial war combined with in- 
flation at home. 


I von one think it quite possible 
that the fear of war is so appalling 
that the whole question of peace- 
war has been shrouded over with a 


haze of uneasy forgetfulness. Few 
of us wish to be reminded of the 
thousands of DP’s, the dregs of the 
last war still with us; fewer still 
like to think even of protecting 
their own city against possible at- 
tack; still fewer have any patience 
with the pilot projects fostered un- 
der Point Four. It is as if we had 
been drained of energy in this re- 
gard, as though we would prefer to 
go through the motions in an auto- 
maton’s way,—even at the cost of 
not thinking about going to Korea 
until one gets there, and then try to 
conjure up home again. 

Surely this giant miasma, if it 
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exists at all should be of considera- 
ble concern to the humanist, to the 
Christian. Is it wise to have young 
people automatically falling into 
line after high school and taking 
their two years’ service in the army 
as a matter of choiceless routine? 

It is not only the possible tragedy 
of a life forfeited almost by acci- 
dent which shouid arouse us to ac- 
tion; not only the thought of an 
almost incidental quality or hap- 
hazardness of heroism, devotion or 
generosity, from which ordinarily 
one could have expected great 
moral and spiritual profit. Nor 
should it be the shudder at the 
thought of a similar automatic 
acquiescence to an unjust war, or 
perhaps to tyranny at home, which 
should move us. We should act 
primarily because we think that 
man is a being who is responsible 
for his acts, and most human when 
most responsible. 


Convenserrs can be crass laziness. 
It is one thing to do what every- 
body does because you want to, be- 
cause you think it’s a good thing. 
It is another to do the same thing 
because you just happened to drift 
into it, into a job, into a marriage, 
etc. I am not for a kind of vicious 
calculation of what’s-in-it-for-me 
either. This is where choice leads 
straight to damnation, where one 
chooses hell and deliberately. Many 
would prefer the drifter to the cal- 
culating man. I am not sure that 
I would agree: one is more agree- 
able, no doubt less disturbing, at 
least outwardly, but is not a man 
always preferable to an automaton? 

It is not easy to train people to 
complexity and freedom. It is far 
easier to instill the automaton’s im- 
mediate response and the memoriz- 
ing of an array of clichés, both of 
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which all too often are the results 
of our schools’ discipline and our 
classes in ethics and Christian Doc- 
trine. It is far, far harder to treat 
an old problem afresh, as if it were 
really a problem, than to outline the 
appropriate answer to the problem’s 
shadow. We really act (at least in 
school, if not in the more severe 
testing ground of daily life) as if we 
had the solution to every problem, 
as if we had the ideal mold for 
young people, when what we have 
is a way of life, a Model, and a liv- 
ing institution to help us see our 
way. 


Lame that rules must be laid 
down, that we must realize that the 
complexity of the individual case 
may be included under a more gen- 
eral classification. I am not in 
favor of revolt for revolt’s sake, I 
am for obedience when it is appro- 
priate and after reflection. But we 
can never approve the behavior of 
the automaton who resigns his hu- 
man responsibility to another per- 
son, to a rule or to an institution. 
For example, teachers must ac- 
knowledge that sometimes they are 
in error, that they too can be wrong. 
How else can the student realize 
that he must do more than absorb 
passively? The choices that are 
open; the foreseeable consequences 
of these choices should be placed 
before the student. How else can 
he choose a vocation with the seri- 
ousness such a step warrants? 


A PLAN is under way to institute 
a series of discussions on military 
service for high school students. Its 
objective would be to allow the boys 


freedom of choice. It would help 
make them aware that military 
service is not simply automatic; 
that they may choose combatant 
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service, non-combatant service or 
alternate service with certain des- 
ignated age.wies as ways of serving 
their country. Many students think 
that no choice exists at all. The 
least that can be done is to inform 
them of the alternatives and of the 
procedures involved in following 
their choice. 

Thus the boy who decides upon 
military service with combat troops 
will have done so consciously, his 
sacrifice will be that much more 
meritorious and will acquire a real 
meaning. Moreover he will be 
spared the terrible feeling of being 
an unwitting pawn moved about 
without regard to his own will. 

The boy who chooses non-com- 
batant service will do so knowing 
that this may bring him into as 
much danger as his weapon-bearing 
comrade, while at the same time he 
will have to play the less glamorous 
part, but he too will be spared the 
re-enactment of the lamb led to 
slaughter. 

The boy who decides upon alter- 
native service would realize that 
this would probably cost him dear 
in the esteem of his friends and 
neighbors. He would however have 
been given the chance to exercise 
his responsibility. In all of these 
cases the boys would be more 
prepared to meet the hardships 
which they will inevitably come up 
against, knowing that they them- 
selves have chosen their way of 
service. 

A follow-up program of discus- 
sions while in the service on the 
problems which crop up there— 
often the petty problems of bore- 
dom and routine—the problem of 
leisure time activity and what to 
do when service is finished, would 
be appropriate to continue to help 
the young Christian to live like a 
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human being despite his surround- 
ings. Such a plan has already been 
developed by the Young Christian 
Workers and has been discussed at 
length in this column. 


I DON’T mean to imply that military 
service is the only problem which 
should be opened up to free choice. 
There are other areas such as con- 
formity or non-conformity to the 
competitive pattern of social life 
which would be of almost equal 
importance. Another area would 
be the choice of one’s particular 
way of serving God. How many of 
us have been presented with more 
than the religious life-marriage di- 
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chotomy; how many of us have 
heard of the possibility of service 
in the specialized movements, or as 
laymen in the missions, to name 
but a few alternatives. Leisure 
time is another area of widespread 
conformity. Would it not be wiser 
to influence what is served to us by 
the mass media, rather than pas- 
sively accept somebody else’s opin- 
ion of what we like and want? 

Only in continually questioning 
and choosing can we exercise our 
responsibility as human beings. 
Only in allowing, indeed in fos- 
tering choice, can we do our duty 
to those who look to us for guid- 
ance. 


Angel Fish 


by ROBERT LAX 


THE angel fish 

Cannot descry 

His shadow on 

The coral sill 

Or, if he can 

It’s with an eye 

Intent on vegetation still. 
Thus do we live 

Whose glance is low 
And turned on treasures 
In the sand 

Nor see above 

The shade we throw 
The mask and spear 

The fisher’s hand. 








I LUNCHED in the House of Lords 
a few days ago with a Labor peer 
who held office when Labor was in 
power; and I left him, feeling that 
our conversation raised a problem 
of the utmost importance in the 
long run affecting all of us, Ameri- 
cans as well as English. I may add 
that I know him very well and that 
we share a great many ideals, spir- 
itual and social. 

We were discussing “Bevanism,” 
that is, the new upsurge in this 
country of a vague, inchoate, force 
that responds to a seemingly in- 
creasingly popular mood for fur- 
ther and more rapid change toward 
some combination of economic ef- 
ficiency and a better deal for the 
ordinary worker. My friend, de- 
spite his deep, religious feelings 
which, I may say, have made him 
a champion of a sane foreign policy 
within Labor, calls himself with- 
out any hesitation a “socialist.” 

In other words, he refuses to find 
any spiritual refuge in the less com- 
promising title “Labor.” In_ his 
earlier days, in fact, he tended to- 
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ward the Left wing of the move- 
ment. Now in middle age he would 
be classed as one of the right wing. 
None the less, he is clear in his own 
mind that in his political life he has 
been fighting a battle for an order 
of society in which the worker and 
the humbler member of the popu- 
lation can lead a fuller, better and 
worthier life. And he is far from 
convinced that the process of re- 
form is or should be ended. That 
is why he still calls himself a social- 
ist. 

His thoughts are engaged in 
working out new ways and means 
of realizing greater security and 
opportunity for the ordinary man. 
He is satisfied, for example, that 
incomes have been reasonably lev- 
eled; but what about capital? He 
does not feel that nationalization 
should necessarily be extended; 





Assuredly, the Christian may and should 
recognize the greatness of the technical and 
social achievements of the present day, but 
this material progress, warns Michael de la 
Bedoyere, should not blind him to the ap- 
palling loss the modern world has suffered 
in concomitantly rejecting Christian spirit- 
ual principles. 
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but what about the personal stake 
and interest of the worker in the 
industry where he works? How 
much more could be done in edu- 
cation, in the provision of health, 
security in old age and so on? 


A; the same time he is personally 
convinced of the overriding impor- 
tance of developing individual per- 
sonality and liberty. And in our 
talk he was particularly excited to 
read an essay by one of the Left- 
wing leaders of his party—a Bevan- 
ite by the way —in which it was 
suggested that efficiency must give 
way, if absolutely necessary, to 
this encouragement of liberty and 
individual personality. That, he 
thought, was a proof that through- 
out the British socialist movement 
there exists this fundamentally 
Christian and spiritual idealism, 
even though Christianity might 
nominally be rejected by so many 
of the party’s thinkers. 

Now the special interest of all 
this lies in the fact that my friend 
is a University man of great cul- 
ture, broad and tolerant in his 
whole mentality, and above all, I 
repeat, a man of deep religion in 
complete agreement with my own 
outlook or that of my readers. Is 
he right? Or is he profoundly and 
utterly wrong? And if so, why? 


I. was of special interest to me that 
when I put up my point of view 
that Bevanism, which is gaining 
more and more support within the 
rank and file of Labor supporters, 
is a most serious danger to spirit- 
ual values and the future of religion 
in Britain, he pooh-poohed the 
whole idea. He did not deny that 
Bevan himself was a dangerous 
demagogue with an almost purely 
Marxist outlook, but he would not 
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believe that he had any real influ- 
ence in the party. Attlee and Mor- 
rison were sound. 

Time alone can show whether he 
is right. But what surprised me 
was his refusal or inability to see 
that Bevan is not so much an orig- 
inal leader, as a product of one side 
at least of the ideology or momen- 
tum or subconscious force of this 
whole contemporary movement of 
socialism. This vague, but deep- 
seated urge onward toward the ma- 
terialist emancipation of man has 
been the real motive-force of the 
great revolutions of our times. 
Given the opportunity, they blaze 
forth, as in the French Revolution, 
in Russia, in German Nazism. They 
are at work in Britain and America 
(though in different ways). 

Attlee himself, though today a 
moderate elder statesman, began 
under this same impetus and did 
not hesitate to back clearly sub- 
versive continental movements and 
give the Communist salute during 
the Civil War in Spain. Since the 
war, a number of factors, chiefly 
Britain’s precarious economic posi- 
tion and the challenge of Soviet 
Russia have imposed moderation 
in our Labor Party. But it is pre- 
cisely this moderation, this so- 
called reactionary tendency in La- 
bor which today is generating Bev- 
anism and the spreading demand 
for another new and better deal for 
the worker. 


Tas sort of analysis left my friend 
entirely cold. Either he subcon- 
sciously closed his mind to it or 
he really thought it fallacious. It 
is difficult to understand how so 
Christian and so well educated a 
person could be so impervious to 
this revolutionary romanticism on 
a materialist basis that strikes me 
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as going to the root of the troubles 
of our time; but it is not impossible 
to see why it was so. 

We are all agreed that the old 
order was in many ways bad and 
deficient. No one, in Britain or 
America would wish to go back 
to the economic and social order of 
the eighteenth or even nineteenth 
centuries. Even in the most Chris- 
tian and Catholic countries social 
injustice reigned. Then there be- 
gan this tremendous efflorescence of 
progress, scientific and humani- 
tarian, which at one and the same 
time created the demand for a new 
deal and produced the technical 
means of realizing it. Carried by 
this tremendous tide of wealth-cre- 
ation, scientific advance, and the 
realization by man of unprece- 
dented economic opportunities, 
everyone moved recklessly ahead to 
a social and economic utopia. 

To throw doubts on the direction 
the world has taken seems like criti- 
cizing the moral, social and techni- 
cal advances which have so im- 
mensely improved man’s material 
lot. It is to proclaim oneself a “re- 
actionary,” a “die-hard,” a narrow- 
minded social miser—and when 
the criticism comes from anyone 
still relatively privileged in rank or 
wealth, it looks like fear. 


Ovn conversation was indeed 
punctuated by remarks like: “But 
you cannot deny how much happier 
the life of the ordinary man is today 
than a hundred years ago, or even 
than during the wars. You don’t 
want to go back: on that, do you?” 

It seems a silly question to ask; 
but in fact it is not quite as silly as 
it sounds, because unfortunately 
too many of those who seriously 
question the trend of our times fail 
to distinguish between the good and 


the bad in that trend. One may, 
and indeed should recognize the 
goodness and greatness of the tech- 
nical and social achievement of the 
modern world—and this on purely 
Christian grounds—and yet at the 
same time discern within the whole 
movement the reason why so much 
of it is evil and disastrous, and 
steadily becoming more so. 

We underrate, I think, the coin- 
cidence between scientific and tech- 
nical progress and the decline of 
Christianity in the West. These 
two things are not entirely coinci- 
dental, of course, for the Reforma- 
tion split was itself a result of a new 
valuation of man who more and 
more sought happiness in terms of 
cultural and social values, rather 
than spiritual ones. 

As a result, the spiritual struc- 
ture of social life in Europe began 
to disintegrate, and men sought 
with ever greater eagerness to dis- 
cover ways and means of making 
earthly life worthwhile for its own 
sake. But the swift movement for 
universal reform at the end of the 
eighteenth and during the nine- 
teenth century was only made pos- 
sible by the tremendous technical 
and economic progress of the time, 
and it was a coincidence that this 
change should have happened when 
religion was at such a low ebb. 

Because of that, reform was 
sought on an ever more markedly 
materialistic plane. Though the 
political and social reformers pro- 
fessed to enrich man’s personality 
and individuality, they failed be- 
cause the spiritual sources of the 
good life had run thin or dry. 

Inevitably, the new culture, the 
new morality, the new wealth, the 
new opportunity tended to impose 
a uniform and external pattern on 
men with their souls, their person- 
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ality, atrophied or reserved for a 
private, Sunday, compartment of 
life. Inevitably, the spiritual social 
force which had given human so- 
ciety its stable structure came to be 
replaced by external mass move- 
ments which embodied superficial 
and disparate social ideals. Na- 
tionalism, class war, technocracy or 
the power of the machine chal- 
lenged the natural but seemingly 
immoral play of economic forces in 
capitalism. 

Out of all this there emerged the 
revolutions and wars of our time 
which have steadily spread from 
the West into all parts and races of 
the world which have copied the 
mentality of the West (because of 
its material success) and imposed 
on their own spiritual foundations 
this same anonymous, materialistic, 
superficial level of progress. 


* * * * 


Tus is a situation of such peril, 
not only for religion but also for 
the survival of civilization itself 
that it seems to me incomprehen- 
sible that intelligent Christians, be 
they socialists or conservatives, 
British, French or American, 
should not feel it to be their pri- 
mary concern as public men or citi- 
zens to try to analyze contemporary 
movements in terms of the under- 
lying spiritual reality. 

It would be too easy no doubt to 
confine the analysis to one’s own 
political pet aversion, nor is the 
Christian called upon to condemn 
root and branch what he otherwise 
feels to have a genuine value, just 
because of the over-all spiritual 
danger. On the contrary, a good 
deal of the ineffectiveness even to- 
day of the Christian comes from the 
selectiveness of his political ap- 
proach. He sees the evil and dan- 
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ger of Communism, but apparently 
rests content with the increasing 
materialism and undermining of 
the human personality of our so- 
called free way of life. 


Consumes has proclaimed war 
on the spirit and glories in the 
tyranny of the absolute State as the 
only means of achieving the conver- 
sion of man into a materially satis- 
fied robot for the use of the new 
totalitarianism. That is obvious, 
because it has already happened, 
and little can be done to reverse the 
process save by the appalling haz- 
ards of war, each of which has 
brought in its train explosive social 
forces that have powerfully in- 
creased the evils of our times. 

But the Christian tends to be 
blind to the process of imperson- 
alization and slick, superficial, ma- 
terialism with its cult of sex and 
pleasure and worldly success, be- 
cause religion is still tolerated and 
even praised and because the exter- 
nal machinery of democracy sur- 
vives. Yet that religion itself is 
already half-permeated with the 
same dehumanizing forces, and the 
forms of democracy hide the reali- 
ties of mass greed and mass force 
and cruelty, of deceit and electoral 
appeals more and more fraudulent 
and corrupting. 

In such a situation it is fated that 
sooner or later these underlying 
evils will come to the top and ex- 
press themselves in a tyranny and 
forcible restraint of real freedom 
which the people will fail to resist 
because their spiritual reality and 
resistance have been sapped. 


To return then to my conversation 
with the eminent political leader, 
himself a devout Christian and the 
pick of our higher education. Per- 
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haps in private or in some moods he 
realizes these dangers, but his po- 
litical education, his genuine desire 
for a more just social order, appear 
to blind him professionally to the 
fact that he is busily digging still 
deeper the grave of our civilization 
and the outlawry of independent, 
genuinely spiritual, religion. 

On the one side, he is quite un- 
able to see the danger of a dynamic, 
demagogic appeal, whose program 
is never defined, to a people who 
have already become willing parts 
of a mass mind to ever further 
change along a materialistic line. 

They have gained.much, and like 
to compare the fairness of life to- 
day with the bad old days of hun- 
ger and unemployment. But they 
are far from realizing that you can- 
not get around economic realities 
and that two wars in one genera- 
tion, with the threat of a third, 
must deny them much of what they 
had been promised by the reform- 
ers. So they blindly follow the next 
prophet of a better time ahead, un- 
aware of the fact that they are 
fatally being led into the very same 
evils which they deplore and resist 
when they are achieved as Nazism 
or Communism. 


0x the other hand, my friend 
seems to feel that in public life his 
first duty is toward adapting the 
program of his party to the chang- 
ing situation by little reforms here 
and other little reforms there. 
That, of course, is his duty, and no 
doubt he rightly feels that his in- 
fluence within a party whose social- 
ism is increasingly Marxian and de- 
creasingly Christian in inspiration 
is a factor on the right side and one 
to be nursed along by cautious ac- 
tion. 
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It is the old dilemma. Should a 
Christian stand out boldly for the 
right even if this prejudices his in- 
fluence in anti-Christian quarters, 
or should he temper his action to 
the prejudices of men whom he may 
hope to influence? The second 
choice is the one more frequently 
made, and perhaps it would be a 
wise one if we could believe that the 
present problem is only one of bap- 
tising the culture within which we 
live. 

Alas, the signs are that the West- 
ern world’s rejection of all the prin- 
ciples, dogmas and values which 
gave social coherence to our West- 
ern civilization is now leading to an 
outlook that is vitiated at the heart 
and is bound to lead to disaster, 
whether it is expressed in the social- 
ism of Britain or the materialist 
freer system of America. 

Indeed, the basic question is per- 
haps whether Christians themselves 
are not far more influenced by the 
prevalent fallaciousness and im- 
moral outlook than the latter is sub- 
ject to a cure by the mere accept- 
ance of a Christian form. Christians 
themselves, it may be, have to re- 
cover their social sanity in selecting 
what is worthy in our present aims 
and challenging what is suicidal be- 
fore there can be much hope of 
making the world itself realize the 
appalling loss it has suffered in re- 
jecting Christian spiritual princi- 
ples simply because the movement 
toward modern “progress” coin- 
cided with a Christian decline. 

If all this is true, it becomes all 
the more difficult to believe that the 
Christian can succeed in trying to 
convert the world to sounder views 
by going with the world to the very 
edge of what is glaringly anti- 
Christian. 








Movie of the Month is the latest 
collaboration from Spencer Tracy 
and Katharine Hepburn, Pat and 
Mike, written by Ruth Gordon and 
Garson Kanin who also supplied 
them with Adam’s Rib. The fact 
that Pat and Mike has a sports set- 
ting — Miss Hepburn is a double- 
threat athlete, a tennis and golf 
champ, and Mr. Tracy her Brook- 
lyn-bred manager — gives a novel 
twist to a script that makes full use 


of that casual banter at which they 


are both so adept. Tracy is espe- 
cially relaxed as a “dese-dem-and- 
dose” promoter who sees in the 
lanky physical education instruc- 
tress a good commercial prospect. 
Although Miss Hepburn is smooth 
and assured in competitions, her 
self-confidence wilts whenever her 
stuffy college president-fiancé (Wil- 
liam Ching) is sitting in the front 
row. In breaking down this odd re- 
action, Tracy acquires both the 
lady’s gratitude and her heart. 
Kanin and Miss Gordon have 
worked up a dilly of a script, ex- 
pertly directed by George Cukor. 
Besides the stars, Aldo Ray gives 
an hilarious performance as a par- 
ticularly inarticulate and dim-wit- 
ted fighter whose pea-sized brain 
tries vainly to cope with the mental 
strain of his chosen profession. 
Always warmly humorous and 
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often broadly satirical, Pat and 
Mike ranks with the best of the pre- 
vious Hepburn-Tracy successes.— 
Metro-Goldwyn;Mayer. 


Jenome KerN’s Roberta has suf- 
fered more than merely a change of 
title in a new technicolor showcase 
called Lovely to Look At. Perhaps 
it is unfair to compare the present 
version with the old one RKO 
turned out in 1935, but when one 
considers how thoroughly all of the 
bright good humor of the original 
has been drained off, leaving merely 
a rather glum backstage plot in- 
stead, some cry of protest must go 
up. While the story of an Ameri- 
can lad who inherits one-half of a 
fabulous dress designing salon in 
Paris remains, almost everything 
else of Otto Harbach’s light-hearted 
book has been scrapped. 

Who can ever forget Scharwenka, 
the bogus “Countess” from Pitts- 
burgh, interpreted with such deli- 
cious impudence by Miss Ginger 
Rogers? And whose foot will not 
be set tapping rhythmically at the 
recollection of Astaire and Rogers 
swinging effortlessly into “I Won't 
Dance”? Or who can ever quite 
replace beautiful Irene Dunne, as 
the Russian ex-Princess, singing so 
superbly one of Jerome Kern’s love- 
liest songs, “Smoke Gets in Your 
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Eyes”? But enough of this nos- 
talgia and on to matters at hand! 

What has been substituted is an 
intolerably flat book which is played 
as tragically as Anna Karenina—or, 
if you want something even more 
recent, last year’s Show Boat. Again 
Kathryn Grayson’s lower lip juts 
forth in quivering fashion whenever 
her teary glance fastens upon Mr. 
Howard Keel. Red Skelton’s brand 
of comedy is so out of place at 
Roberta’s that a special skit tailored 
to his particular talents has been 
inserted midway in the picture. 
Even Marge and Gower Champion, 
in what correspond roughly to the 
Astaire-Rogers parts in the original, 
try to break through but they are 
held back by the heavy hand behind 
the scenes. 

With Vincente Minnelli, Stanley 
Donen, and even Gene Kelly on the 
lot, it bewilders me why Metro as- 
signed the direction of this musical 
to Mervyn LeRoy, most recently 
connected with Quo Vadis. After 
all, one doesn’t shoot pool in boxing 
gloves.—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


As an American emissary dis- 
patched to Europe to collect a pre- 
cious strip of microfilm from a fel- 
low agent, Tyrone Power runs into 
some ungentlemanly roughing-up 


in Diplomatic Courier. Unfortu- 
nately the story was not filmed on 
actual location but the street back- 
grounds and long shots in railway 
stations and such are so cleverly 
utilized that they convey that sense 
of authenticity expected in films of 
this type. 

Despite the almost constant vio- 
lence, though, Diplomatic Courier is 
not as consistently exciting as, for 
example, Five Fingers. Lacking the 
polished dialogue and platinum 
sheen of that other film, this one 


wavers too often between slam-bang 
melodrama and a battle of wits. 
Whereas the verbal interplay be- 
tween the valet and the Countess 
in Five Fingers was maintained on 
a high level of intelligence through- 
out, Diplomatic Courier ducks off in- 
to a conventional slugging or street 
chase whenever the characters run 
out of things to say. 

Although he is just a bit too in- 
destructible, Mr. Power gives a 
sound performance, while Hilde- 
garde Neff is completely sympa- 
thetic as a political refugee trying 
to make the best bargain she can for 
herself between the Reds and the 
Allies. Patricia Neal, however, as an 
amorous American widow of ques- 
tionable associations, overplays her 
hand early in the film. Even a mus- 
cle-man like Mr. Power would have 
caught on to her long before the end 
of the story.—20th Century-Fox. 


Par JACKSON who directed White 
Corridors, a British film, has taken 
some basically novelettish material 
and transformed it into something 
tense and believable. In this cross- 
section of hospital routine, doctors, 
nurses, and patients are all inter, 
woven into one another’s lives with- 
in the span of a few days. Most 
important are a research patholo- 
gist (James Donald) who is work- 
ing on a new serum, and a staff 
surgeon (Googie Withers) to whom 
he is engaged. Almost everyone in 
the hospital is in one way or an- 
other involved with the case of a 
little boy brought in with a mild 
blood poisoning. Before the film 
runs its course, however, there have 
been major upheavals in a number 
of lives. 

Such a motion picture, of course, 
depends largely upon its ability to 
delineate sharply a dozen or so as- 
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sorted characters and to keep the 
story from swirling into a confus- 
ing jurable. But Mr. Jackson has a 
good eye for detail so that both hos- 
pital and personnel emerge clearly. 
Also he gets superior performances 
from Mr. Donald and Miss Withers, 
and from Brand Inglis as the little 
boy, Petula Clark as a_ teen-age 
nurse, and Godfrey Tearle as a sen- 
ior physician whose playboy son 
nearly causes the death of a young 
woman through negligence. Of its 
kind, White Corridors is a com- 
pletely satisfactory film. — Univer- 
sal-International. 


War Disney has hit just the right 
note, I think, in his live-action 


presentation of Robin Hood. Per- 
haps this atomic age has forever 
blighted the romance and color of 
legends until now we must have our 
swashbuckling heroes broadly in- 


terpreted and their stirring deeds 
of daring skirt very close to bur- 
lesque. D’Artagnan and Scara- 
mouche have recently been played 
with everything but a wink in the 
direction of the cameras and now 
Richard Todd gives a remarkably 
boyish reading to Robin Hood, not 
at all the gallant cavalier which 
Douglas Fairbanks made of him. 
This bandit of Sherwood Forest has 
his feet rather firmly on the ground. 

But if Robin is less like the legen- 
dary conception of him, he is, at 
any rate, more believable and like- 
able. He takes his romance with 
Maid Marian more matter-of-factly 
than did Fairbanks or even Errol 
Flynn. He parries with rather than 
fights the wicked nobles who are 
oppressing the tax-ridden poor. 
However, in filming Robin Hood in 
the rich green and warm scarlet 
of the English forests, Disney has 
set his story perfectly. No wonder 
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then that this classic is a delight- 
ful business for every member of 
the family. 

Richard Todd, despite his youth- 
ful appearance (but boys do grow 
up so much faster these days, don’t 
they?), is a formidable fighter in 
green. Joan Rice, as Marian, is as 
lovely as the countryside, while 
Hubert Gregg and Peter Finch make 
as foul a pair of villains as ever 
tangled with a noble defender of 
Richard the Lion-Hearted’s realm. 
—RKO Radio. 


I; is apparently an inflexible movie 
tradition that outstanding athletes 
must be dealt a rather gloomy hand 
off the diamond or the gridiron. In 
past years, a procession of top- 
ranking sports stars like Babe Ruth, 
Lou Gehrig, Ben Hogan, Jim 
Thorpe, Monty Stratton, and George 
Gipp has passed in review in the 
cinema and none of them had pre- 
cisely an easy time of it. Along 
about now, the nation’s screens are 
showing The Winning Team, a bi- 
ography of Grover Cleveland Alex- 
ander, the Cardinals’ pitcher who 
insured his immortality as a base- 
ball great back around the time of 
the first World War. 

Grover’s own particular cross, 
though, is the double vision which 
results from having a fast ball 
smack him soundly in the head. 
By dint of sheer perseverance, 
Grover overcomes this handicap 
and racks up quite a score for him- 
self until after the War when the 
old trouble recurs and, gravely ill, 
he insists upon playing ball even 
at the risk of his life. When both 
press and public misinterpret his 
early seizures as alcoholism, Alex- 
ander hits the skids and only with 
the aid of his loyal wife and Rogers 
Hornsby, manager of the St. Louis 
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Cardinals, does he wind up in a 
blaze of glory. 

The Winning Team is fortunate 
in having a quiet, stiff-lipped per- 
formance from Ronald Reagan 
whose baseball form may not be all 
it should, but whose acting is 1.000. 
Reagan hasn’t had a chance like 
this since he impersonated another 
famous athlete, the “Gipper,” in 
Knute Rockne—All American. Op- 
posite him, Doris Day deserts 
musical comedy to give a most en- 
gaging performance as his devoted 
wife and principal rooter.—Warner 
Brothers. ' 


Cus BY NiGHT bears more than 
a casual resemblance to an old 
Sidney Howard drama, They Knew 
What They Wanted, in which a 
kindly husband extended a forgiv- 
ing hand to the errant wife who had 
betrayed him with his best friend. 
I suspect, however, that Jerry Wald 
and Norman Krasna, the producers, 
exhumed this only mildly-success- 
ful Clifford Odets play because they 
detected in it movie material as 
earthy and stark as A Streetcar 
Named Desire. 

Tennessee Williams, however, 
has a slightly more accurate ear 
for the talk of his run-down neu- 
rotics than has either Mr. Odets or 
his screen-adapter, Alfred Hayes, 
who allow their world-weary hero- 
ine, Mae Doyle, and her paramour, 
Earl Pfeiffer, a movie projection- 
ist, to express themselves in dia- 
logue so flowery and literate that 
an exchange of Doctorates would 
not be amiss at any point in their 
relationship. Since both of them 
are graduates only of the school of 
experience, such grandiloquent phi- 
losophizing seems a trifle unlikely. 

As the love-starved housewife, 
Barbara Stanwyck follows a meas- 


ured, familiar path, although few 
do it better than she, while Robert 
Ryan is properly repulsive as the 
cheap cynical lover. Paul Douglas, 
miscast as the outraged husband, a 
fisherman of simple tastes, has his 
big opportunity toward the end to 
give vent to his—and our—indig- 
nation over the whole sordid mess. 
Clash by Night, with its pompous 
dialogue and self-conscious sym- 
bolism, is Arty Cinema with a ven- 
geance. Now won’t somebody do 
a picture about nice, normal peo- 
ple? It’s about time they came back 
into vogue, isn’t it?—RKO Radio. 
* a * a 


Tue assorted vagaries of Irma 
Peterson, having weathered radio 
and the films, inevitably found a 
place for themselves on television, 
and My Friend Irma has wedged 
herself comfortably between Lucille 
Ball and Molly Goldberg. However, 
Irma is hardly as versatile a girl as 
Miss Ball nor as recognizable a one 
as Mrs. G. and her adventures are 
all of a pattern—the dumb blonde’s 
literal interpretation of any given 
directions and her apparently limit- 
less supply of malapropisms. 

My Friend Irma is very special, 
I think; certainly it is too special 
for me. Even the determinedly 
pointed wit of her roommate, Jane 
Stacy, falls too much into a pattern. 
While Marie Wilson and Cathy 
Lewis are to be commended for 
their vigorous approach to two of 
the dreariest females in fiction, I 
felt that they could be better em- 
ployed elsewhere.—CBS. 


Miss DinAH SHORE, a_ golden- 
throated thrush, has her own TV 
slot twice a week. In her fifteen 
minutes, Miss Shore does solo num- 
bers in front of the cameras or else 
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she indulges in a sort of skit-with- 
music with her guest of the evening. 
But whether alone or in these light 
dramatic bits, Miss Shore is indeed 
an ingratiating performer, one of 
that genre which makes you feel 
that she’s singing just to you. 
There’s nothing pretentious or 
arty about this gal, nor does she 
give you the impression that she’s 
in a rush to catch the next elevator. 
Miss Shore obviously enjoys sing- 
ing and tries her best to please her 
audience. That her quarter-hour 
seems hardly that should be proof 
enough that she succeeds.—NBC. 


Anornen quiz show, It’s News to 
Me, requires considerably more 
mental alertness than most from its 
panel and its guests. The questions 
all pertain to happenings in the 
news during the week and the guest 
must decide whether the explana- 
tion given by one of the panel mem- 
bers is true or not. Since such 
accomplished and imaginative fic- 
tion-spinners as playwright Russel 
Crouse and novelist Laura Z. Hob- 
son are invited to serve on the 
panel, the phony explanations are 
often just fantastic enough to 
sound likely. 

Anyway it’s a game of wits for 
the guest to sift through the facts 
and only a conscientious reading of 
the newspapers is likely to be of 
much good to you if you ever get 
called up there on stage. But for 
its sharp humor and intelligence, 
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It’s News to Me is a recommended 
panel show. By the way, this will 
be replacing the excellent See It 
Now on Sundays for the summer.— 
CBS. 


Waar would be the farthest-reach- 
ing experiment in television yet is 
a strong possibility for next sum- 
mer when the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth II may be the first trans- 
oceanic TV coverage. While coast- 
to-coast TV is now a reality, this 
step is, of course, a bit more breath- 
taking and requires a good deal of 
advance planning to iron out the 
difficulties. With existing equip- 
ment, the coronation could be tele- 
vised either by a series of ships at 
fixed locations at sea and connected 
by micro-wave relay, or by using 
television relays in aircraft flying 
in a circular pattern eight miles 
above the Atlantic Ocean. Of the 
two, the latter seems the more feasi- 
ble and economical since it would 
require about one - hundred - thirty 
ships thirty miles apart across the 
ocean, whereas six planes could 
handle the transmission just as 
well. 

The fact that TV know-how is 
already looking forward to such an 
expanded coverage is only another 
example of the industry’s willing- 
ness to improve itself. With trans- 
continental TV a reality in only 
five years of full scale operation, 
transoceanic TV in six isn’t bad at 
all! 
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TOVARICH.—White Russians are be- 
ing forgotten as a social phenomenon. 
One Prince has become a respected 
component of our streamlined hotels; 
other noble names are embossed on 
perfume bottles. If the common trage- 
dy they survived has not yet become 
a subject for great drama, the comedy 
latent in their unquenchable spirit 
seems safely enshrined in this comedy 
which offers equal opportunity for 
pleasure to cast and audience. Adapted 
by Robert Sherwood from the French 
play by Jacques Deval, every part 
gives challenge to the actor. 

The refusal of Prince Mikail and the 
Grand Duchess Tatiana to use or re- 
linquish the gold entrusted them by 
the Tsar proves their imperial loyalty 
in the face of imminent starvation but 
also develops the deftness of the Grand 
Duchess in shop lifting small items 
of nourishment such as artichokes. It 
is when they hire themselves out as 
butler and parlormaid that their 
varied abilities make them domestic 
treasures. Unfortunately their final 
decision to turn over the imperial gold 
to the Soviet Commissar to rescue the 
Russian peasants from a famine is 
now an indigestible folly. What opti- 
mists we were in 1936! 

This revival, by the New York City 
Theater Company, directed and de- 
signed by Harry Horner, achieved 
none of the distinction of Gilbert 
Miller’s original production. Herbert 
Berghof as the Prince gave the most 
competent performance but Uta Hagen 
was much more believable as a parlor- 
maid than as a member of the imperial 
dynasty. Luther Adler, in rather too 
impeccable evening dress, seemed to 


convey no hint of the sinister in the 
Commissar; Paula Lawrence farced 
up the part of the bourgeois Mme. Du- 
pont and was completely out of step 
with Romney Brent’s British but 
credible Dupont. Jacques Deval’s rep- 
utation as a playwright rests on this 
one comedy but it certainly suffices. 


FIRST LADY.—A duel between two 
politically dexterous, ambitious, witty 
and not too scrupulous wives in Wash- 
ington’s inner circle is the nucleus of 
the Dayton-Kaufman comedy of 1935 
whose story evolves from the wives’ 
mutual determination to look out on 
life from the windows of the White 
House. To provide a proper directive 
for the sympathies of the audience, 
the wife of the Secretary of State, Lucy 
Wayne, is honestly in love with her 
husband while Irene Hibbard is bored 
to snappiness with her ageing Chief 
Justice. 

Helen Gahagan, after a long interim 
from the stage during which time she 
reared a family and served three terms 
in Congress, plays Lucy Chase Wayne, 
granddaughter of a famous President, 
while Edna Best is Mrs. Hibbard who 
is ready to exchange the Chief Jus- 
tice for any male with presidential 
possibilities. To safeguard a promis- 
ing young Senator from Irene, Lucy 
suggests the Chief Justice himself as 
a candidate to the leader of a league 
of five million women voters. 

The result is so unexpected and 
overwhelming that Lucy finds in Act 
III that she only has fifteen minutes 
in which to save the presidential 
nomination for her own husband. 
With the full co-operation of two fast 
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thinking playwrights, however, Mrs. 
Wayne accomplishes the impossible 
which is also the inevitable in a con- 
trived comedy. 

But it is not so much this instanta- 
neous process as the insertion of a 
character like Mrs. Greevy with her 
Peace, Purity and Patriotism League 
which injects the element of farce in- 
to a very clever comedy of character. 
The best scenes are between the two 
women and the close-up of the Hib- 
bards at home when Tozere does a 
very choice bit as the ancient jurist 
who swallows his soda mints as he 
chuckles over the “funnies.” 

Miss Gahagan is beautiful, natural 
and spirited as Lucy Chase Wayne, 
Edna Best as the vitriolic Irene offers 
the best satiric acting of the season 
both in its byplay and imagination. 

With The Male Animal installed op 
Broadway under the aegis of John 
Golden, City Center has offered good 
entertainment at very reasonable rates 
to many grateful thousands. 


NEW FACES OF 1952.—As really fresh 
and smart as its title implies, this 
revue has a youthful cast but with 
enough experience to season imma- 
turity. The songs by various composers 
and members of the company have a 
lilt; the sets and costumes by Raoul 
Pene du Bois and Thomas Becher 
have style and charm and the whole 
production has been paced and staged 
by John Murray Anderson which 
means it moves swiftly and surely and 
may be said to maintain a delicate 
balance between skits and skirts! 

Like Charlot’s celebrated revue, 
which launched Lillie and Lawrence, 
smartness is tempered with sentiment 
and a few drops of vinegar. Of two 
engaging idyls, one is Scotch, “Nanty 
Puts Her Hair Up”; the other sung by 
a very small Frenchman is about a 
red schoolhouse boy and his teacher. 
Eartha Kitt adds sophistication in 
“Bal, Petit Bal.” 

There is a rollicking skit on “Death 
of a Salesman” about a hardworking 
thief trying to educate his son; “Oedi- 
pus Goes South” is a monologue by 
Truman Capote as imagined by Ronny 
Graham who also appears as Sir 
Laurence Olivier with one half of him 
Antony and the other Caesar. A mad 
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little sketch “Whither America” (an- 
other revival?) by Luther Davis has 
a turbaned flute player charming a 
stethescope out of a bag and setting 
the cables on a switchboard dancing, 
but a Restoration parody in which the 
long seventeenth century s’s are pro- 
nounced as f’s is very flat except for 
its costumes. “Boston Beguine” and 
two modern ballads make their points 
with definite finish. The strange fas- 
cination of Lizzie Borden who has in- 
spired a play and a ballet now recurs 
in a miniature musical with a capti- 
vating rhythm. But that’s not half of 
it. New Faces is unpretentious and 
lighthearted and as variegated as a 
summer flowerbed.—At the Royale. 


OF THEE I SING.—“Wintergreen for 
President! Wintergreen for President!” 
Once again the torchlight procession 
which sparked New York’s enthusiasm 
in 1931 is marching to Gershwin’s 
quickening chords — undoubtedly the 
most stirring opening chorus in 
musical comedy history. Kaufman 
and Ryskind’s parody of politics still 
clicks all through Act I; the election 
returns—revised for 1952—being in 
themselves worth the ticket, although 
the anonymity of our Vice-President 
is not as cogent a theme as it was be- 
fore Mr. Truman’s emergence from 
the office. 

Victor Moore once gave to Alexan- 
der Throttlebottom’s startled diffi- 
dence the touch of pathos which is the 
hallmark of a great comedian. Paul 
Hartman’s Vice-President is a clown. 
He is at his best in his dance routines 
especially one where he is knocked 
about by the Bathing Beauties. 

William Gaxton’s former part of 
John P. Wintergreen is now sung by 
Jack Carson of TV who has more brute 
force than elective elegance. Of Thee 
I Sing was concocted in the days when 
Roosevelt’s huge Democratic majority 
offset the Republican victory Hoover 
had won over Smith, and not too long 
after Harding’s nomination to make 
the scene in the smoke-filled room 
where Wintergreen is hailed by the 
party leaders seem almost too authen- 
tic. Blessed by Gershwin’s score good 
nature is the dominant note of the 
satire. Had politics ever that cheery 
lack of bitterness?—At the Ziegfeld. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1949 


SoutH Paciric.—-London is as en- 
thusiastic as New York.—At the Ma- 
jestic. 

January, 1951 


Guys AND DoLis.—Based on Damon 
Runyon’s stories of Broadway gam- 
blers, their conversion to Save-a-Soul 
Mission has very authentic sentiment 
and humor. It’s a pity the costumes 
are so scanty in the night club.—Alt 
the Forty-sixth Street. 


May 


Tue KiNG anv I.—Bangkok rivals 
the. South Pacific as a port of call.— 
At the St. James. 


THe Moon Is Brive.—A comedy 
where the dialogue is much more sug- 
gestive than the action. Barbara Bel 
Geddes has left the cast for the sum- 
mer.—At the Henry Miller. 


July 


StataG 17. — The very exciting 
drama of prison camp in Germany 
written by two Air Force prisoners.— 
At the Forty-eighth Street. 


December 


Top BANANA.—Phil Silvers is the 
show—and it’s a very funny one.—At 
the Winter Garden. 


THE Fourposter.—Betty Field and 
Burgess Meredith are now taking 
over the only parts in De Hartog’s 
scenes of married life. Except for 
Scene I which lacks a sense of pri- 
vacy it is a tender and amusing com- 
edy.—Al the Barrymore. 


January, 1952 


Paint Your Wacon.—Eddie Dowling 
is to take James Barton’s part in this 
lusty musical of Gold Rush days on 
the Coast. The music and voices are 
both excellent and so are the dances 
by Agnes de Mille.—At the Shubert. 


ef Am A CamerA.—Isherwood’s Ber- 
lin stories, dramatized by Van Druten 


concern a little English girl who has 
absolutely no idea of moral decency. 
Sally’s flaunting of all standards pro- 
vides the comedy (?). She is really 
as tragic as the Jewish lovers with 
Hitler coming to power. Margaret 
McNamara has taken over Sally from 
Julie Harris.—At the Empire. 


February 


Point oF No Retrurn.—Marquand’s 
novel of a young man at turning point 
of his career has been skillfully dram- 
atized by Paul Osborne for Henry 
Fonda.—At the Alvin. 


Pat Jozey.—Revival of O’Hara’s sor- 
did tale of a gigolo with Harold Lang 
and Vivienne Segal, enriched with 
Helen Gallagher as an acrobatic dancer 
and a ballet. Rodger’s songs are 
charming but the lyrics are ugly and 
the show girl minus a costume doesn’t 
improve matters.—At the Broadhurst. 


April 


Mrs. McTuine.—Mary Chase has 
created a proper successor for Harvey. 
Her new comedy is an American Peter 
Pan with Miss Helen Hayes never 
more charming than as the mother of 
Howard V. Larue III who gets into 
trouble with a fairy. Warmly recom- 
mended.—At the Morosco. 


May 


THREE WISHES FOR JAMIE. — Fine 
production of a musical based on a 
Christopher Award novel of Irish 
horse dealers in Georgia. Anne Jef- 
freys, John Raitt and Bert Wheeler 
head the cast and there is a ballet by 
Loring and sets and costumes by Miles 
White and George Jenkins. The score 
is by Ralph Blane and all is in per- 
fect taste.—At the Plymouth. 


June 


THE MALE ANIMAL.—So successful 
was the revival—with Elliott Nugent— 
of the college comedy he wrote with 
James Thurber that it has moved from 
City Center to the Music Boz. 





New Novels 


Reviewed by RILEY HUGHES 


A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE 

by Werner Bergengruen 

Thames & Hudson. $3.00 
Every work of art has for its hid- 
den purpose the expression of the con- 
tingency of contingent being, either 
explicitly or by indirection. The 
philosophical novel, that infrequent 
form of which we have a few exam- 
ples—Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas pre-emi- 
nently in English—must seek, in the 
words of the prefatory note to this 
novel, “to diminish our faith in the 
perfection of man.” Or as the old 
New England divine put it, “I rely 
on the perfections of Christ and the 
imperfections of Christians.” 

It is the purpose of this novel to 
show the universal ramifications of 
the lust for power. Even the weak 
and lowly can exert power over oth- 
ers, for the power to destroy lies 
everywhere at hand. When a murder 
occurs in the garden of the Grand 
Prince of Cassano, the evil does not 
end there. His Magnificence’s chief of 
police is tempted to supply a conve- 
nient solution that will blacken the 
memory of the victim as well as that 
of the suicide whose body he finds. 

Then his mistress suggests that her 
dying husband committed the murder. 
This brings in her stepson, who com- 
mits injustices to save the family name 
and the fortune he will inherit. A 
gentle old priest is tempted by the 
Grand Prince himself to break the 
seal of the confessional. Don Luca 
successfully resists the “right” the 
Grand Prince claims “of obtaining evi- 





dence of the character and strength 
of conscience of those with whom I 
have to deal as my servants and 
subjects.” The others are not so for- 
tunate, and indeed, as the priest 
vehemently declares at the end, His 
Magnificence is the worst sinner of all, 
for he took to himself the prerogatives 
of God. 

A Matter of Conscience is vaguely 
laid in a city-state of Renaissance 
Italy. The characterization of the 
Grand Prince is a subtle one. He is 
an absolute ruler and yet approach- 
able. Something of a philosophical 
pedant, he loves to argue with his sub- 
jects—to give them the illusion that 
they are free and that all questions are 
open, only to remind them at the end 
that his power is without limit. The 
book is a striking parable for the con- 
temporary conscience. 


JOURNEY WITH STRANGERS 

by R. C. Hutchinson 

Rinehart. $4.00 
This thoughtful, emotion - charged 
novel about the recent war, is a tri- 
umph of the creative imagination and 
the novelist’s sympathy. Mr. Hutch- 
inson shows war in its universal hor- 
ror; even more clearly does he dem- 
onstrate its terrible isolation, its power 
to make incommunicable islands out 
of men. The impact of the war is 
focused on a single aristocratic Polish 
family and its dependent peasants. 
Events bring “our Germans” and “our 
Russians” into the family orbit. 
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Nazi and Soviet tyranny, as the 
Poles knew them both, are distin- 
guished from each other amazingly. 

When the Germans came they were 
stiff and “correct”; the Kolbecks ex- 
perienced occupation in the classic 
manner. With the coming of the Rus- 
sians there was a naiveté and a syste- 
matic degradation which replaced un- 
systematic terror and cruelty by a 
doctrinaire program of depersonaliza- 
tion. The Kolbecks, under “house 
arrest” under the Germans, are sent 
to Siberia by the Soviets. There are no 
concentration camps—just cattle cars, 
forced marches, and hard labor. When 
war’s fortunes change, some of the 
Kolbecks achieve staff positions in a 
revived Polish army. But the words 
of the song “Poland shall rise, shall 
rise again!” strike a bitter, ironic note 
as the book ends. 

Mr. Hutchinson has chosen to tell 
his story as the narrative of a woman 
who is a Kolbeck by marriage; in fact, 
she has married two Kolbeck sous in 
succession, the second out of the 
Church. The head of the family is 
portrayed as an arrogant man, a will- 
ful murderer in his youth; the Count- 
ess commits suicide; Stephanie bears 
her father-in-law a child. The quality 
of the Kolbeck’s Catholicism is nation- 
alistic and Jansenist, an unfortunate 
note in a novel which otherwise, with- 
out disregarding the sordid and brutal, 
subordinates them to human values. 


THE BOGMAN 
by Walter Macken 
Macmillan. $3.50 

Once again Mr. Macken writes of the 
career of a misfit in an Irish village. 
The hero of his earlier novel Rain on 
the Wind, Mico, was physically set off 
from those around him by a facial 
disfigurement. It could be said of 
Cahal Kinsella that he is spiritually 
set off from the other villagers in 
Caherlo. Mico was a “thick”; Cahal is 
keen and intelligent, but as the illegiti- 
mate son of Nan Kinsella he walks 
alone. When the story opens he is on 
the road returning from an industrial 
boarding school to his grandfather’s 
home; at the close he leaves with his 
mistress—they are “wandering lovers” 
destined to go “to the very edges of 
the world.” 


Mr. Macken’s eye for simple country 
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things and his ear for the fresh word 
are as keen as ever. But he has plot 
trouble again; half way through his 
book he seems to fear that he is do- 
ing nothing but presenting vignettes 
and sketches, so he switches to events 
which permit a melodramatic close. 
In The Bogman he contradicts his own 
premises roundly. Cahal has been 
tricked into a marriage with a woman 
much older (Mr. Macken remains 
strangely insensitive to her side of 
the story), yet he seems to agree with 
the Canon’s precept: “Accept your lot, 
man.” Suddenly, after some consider- 
ing of sin on Cahal’s part, Mr. Macken 
is off on a new tack, deserting realism 
for the symbolic escape of Cahal and 
Maire in an ending which negates all 
that has gone before. 


THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE 

by Taylor Caldwell 

Crown. $3.50 
Up to now Miss Caldwell has been 
in the habit of simplifying the past, of 
building her plot and bullying her 
characters around one idea. In a pre- 
vious novel, for example, she reduced 


the complex causes of World War I to 
a single cause: the greed of the muni- 


tions makers. In The Devil’s Advo- 
cate she presents a simplification of 
recent past and proximate future both. 
Her scene is the slave America of the 
1970’s, the seeds of whose destruction 
were sown in the 1930’s. 

America’s downward slide into a 
Communist state “had begun with a 
loathsome use of the word ‘security.’ 
And in the name of that fantasy, that 
dream-filled myth, American pride, re- 
sponsibility, grandeur and strength, 
had been systematically murdered.” 
Things really got started in 1932, when 
“the misguided people elected a man 
to the Presidency whose twisted mind 
stands out against the black back- 
ground of history like a conflagra- 
tion.” Thus by 1970 the Republic had 
become “The Democracy,” and the 
President was the captive of The Mili- 
tary and The Farmers, and the people 
were everywhere in chains. 

Miss Caldwell’s own fantasy con- 
cerns a “Minute Man” named Durant, 
a Catholic (who goes to confession be- 
fore a dangerous “subversive” mission 
which requires much butchery on his 
part), who takes the name of Major 
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Curtiss to be gauleiter of the Phila- 
delphia area. Ostensibly a loyal serv- 
ant of “The Democracy,” Durant- 
Curtiss has the secret mission of 
goading the people to rebellion by his 
outrageous cruelty. The cops and 
robbers stuff Miss Caldwell handles 
with exemplary skill, but the rest is 
unfunny, and quite dangerous, non- 
sense. 


PORIUS 

by John Cowper Powys 

Philosophical Library. $5.75 
Mr. Powys deliberately projects his 
tale of Welsh tribal life in the fifth 
century against today’s background 
of “catastrophic world-events,” but he 
seems to do so without offering hope 
for the future. He is flatly on the side 
of chaos, that “primal innocence of 
chaos that is kinder than creation.” 
For him a “chance-ruled chaos of 
souls” is “a better thing than a world 
of blind authority.” As for the fifth 
century, he clearly plumps for pagan- 
ism and Pelagianism over Christianity. 

The scene is Wales in the year 499, 
when Arthur is Amherawdr of Britain 
and Medrawd ap Llew (Sir Modred) 
only one of a number of villains, hu- 
man and magical. The hero is a Welsh 
prince of half-Roman descent. In a 
twilight world of half-history, half- 
legend, violent and tustful events 
take place in a bewildering succes- 
sion. What with the Beowulf-brags 
and complicated Welsh names and re- 
lationships, Porius is hard and unre- 
warding going. 


ANOTHER KIND 

by Anthony West 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.50 
This competently written novel is 
yet another angry peer into the future. 
Here the scene is England, at an un- 
named time, very probably within the 
present decade. A civil war has sud- 
denly broken out, for labor and, appar- 
ently, the Labor Party have betrayed 
the people into dictatorship. As some 
of the major characters go on trial for 
subversion, a reporter from Eire 
notes “what a curious jumble of mo- 
rality and absolute amorality” the 
judges “horse about with.” 

One may also note the curious jum- 
ble which takes up the major part of 
the book. The personal lives of the 


chief characters are involved in events 
which symbolize, rather curiously, 
human freedom. Walter Jackson sees 
a beautiful woman on a London 
bus. He deserts wife and children 
for her, even when he discovers that 
Anne is a_ prostitute. Much later 
Jackson’s wife and their two children 
come to live with Walter and Anne 
at an idyllic country mill. Except 
for the Jacksons’ daughter, everybody 
takes this arrangement as eminently 
satisfactory, and looks forward to 
the birth of Anne’s child. A bit of 
black marketeering on Walter’s part 
brings the outside world to bear on 
the private one. The two halves of 
the novel never quite come together, 
for reasons having more to do with 
the “jumble” than the author’s tech- 
nical competence. 


THE HOUSES IN BETWEEN 

by Howard Spring 

Harper. $3.95 
From “the long Victorian afternoon 
and golden evening” to a time whose 
floor “is worn to a thin membrane 
over chaos” Mr. Spring traces in the 
life of his heroine “the fell progress 
of history” for the past century. The 
old music hall song had it that you 
could see London’s Crystal Palace 
“with a ladder and some glasses” if 
it were not for “the ‘ouses in between.” 
But there always were the houses, the 
drab facts of life which point up the 
pathos of Prince Albert’s dream. In 
1851 the Crystal Palace was a symbol 
of British progress and industry; a 
century later it housed pet shows. 

But The Houses in Between, for all 
its occasiona! melancholy, celebrates 
with gusto the brave, hearty days 
when the Victorian era was at full 
flood. Cheerfulnmess breaks in over 
large passages. This is the story of 
many people, but principally it is the 
story of Sarah Rainborough, who 
marries Daniel Undridge, a man who 
moves easily and glibly from law to 
politics. The relationships of the 
Rainsboroughs with the baronial Gay- 
lords and with the illegitimate line 
springing from a Cornish master 
mariner show the progress in man- 
ners, in social upheavals, and in wars 
which England has made in a fate- 
ful century. 

Through all the events and vicissi- 
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tudes of her ninety-nine years Sarah 
never failed to be impressed and 
heartened by “the surprising versa- 
tility of God’s creatures.” Mr. Spring’s 
Dickensian touch has often been 
noted; David Copperfield himself 
could walk into the pages of The 
Houses in Between and feel comfort- 
ably at home. 


DOTING 
by Henry Green 
Viking. $3.00 

“To my mind,” says Arthur Middle- 
ton, “love must include adoration of 
course, but if you just dote on a girl 
you don’t necessarily go so far as to 
love her. Loving goes deeper.” Mr. 
Middleton, who is setting out on an 
unwilling voyage toward middle age, 
dotes on Annabel Paynton, “a favoured 
daughter of a now disliked old friend.” 
Diana Middleton, Arthur’s wife, is not 
present to hear him pronounce that 
“the ideas one marries with, soon 
merge into the ideas one remains mar- 
ried on,” but she is aware of the clear 
and present danger to their marriage. 
The strategy of reprisals she engages 
upon forms the business of Doting. 


Once again Mr. Green tells his story 
in beautifully controlled and _ con- 


vincing dialogue. And as usual, a 
sparse minimum of description sets 
the stage. Out of their own mouths 
come the words that convict Arthur of 
fatuousness and Annabel of callow- 
ness. Diana and the other characters 
are perhaps less subtle than Arthur 
and Annabel, both romantics and puri- 
tans, who engage in a moral comedy 
which is exquisite in its nuances. De- 
spite an air of irony and sophistica- 
tion, Doting, as “he perceptive reader 
will be aware, is cynical about hypo- 
crites, not about values. 


TRIAL BY TERROR 

by Paul Gallico 

Knopf. $3.00 
This is a study of “education in guilt,” 
one which attempts to show what we 
have found out of the tactics and de- 
vices behind the “public confessions” 
of the rigged trials in satellite coun- 
tries. Mr. Gallico takes a crack re- 
porter whose self-confidence amounts 
to insolence, has him sneak across the 
border into Hungary for a news scoop, 
only to be captured immediately. The 


core of the story concerns the “break- 
ing down” of Jimmy Race. With im- 
personal torture he “was being trained 
like an animal being put through a 
scientists’ maze in order to learn 
what things could win him a moment’s 
respite from the daily routine of 
planned horrors. His subconscious 
was carried along with his physical 
and conscious being. Here was the 
real deviltry of the Red torture pat- 
tern, for it led man to the wholly un- 
conscious betrayal of himself.” 

It must be admitted that Trial by 
Terror merely skims the top off its 
subject, but it is to the author’s credit 
that his book reports on mental and 
physical brutality without itself be- 
coming brutalized or coarsened. 


THE STRANGER 

by Malachy G. Carroll 

Bruce. $2.75 
It would seem not unreasonable to re- 
veal—since the dust jacket refers to 
him as “a defrocked priest”—that the 
protagonist of this tale is a priest. 
But when Michael Murray appears in 
a remote Irish village, a somewhat 
mysterious, forbidding man, he ap- 
plies for and gets a job as a miller. 
“Mr. Murray” soon excites village 
curiosity. He is a daily communicant, 
yet a man apart who avoids the vil- 
lage priest. The villagers are divided 
between respect and_ resentment. 
“Men’s motives,” the author observes, 
“are never pitched lower than in the 
gossip of a small town; and when it 
is an Irish town, slander and detrac- 
tion can make a curious cocktail with 
rosaries and piety.” 

When a series of melodramatic co- 
incidences resolve the problem the 
villagers rise magnificently to the oc- 
casion. “Christ is a gentleman,” as 
the most wicked, and most penitent, 
of the villagers puts it, and at the heel 
of the hunt all things are well. The 
Stranger mixes sermon and sentiment 
with a genuine insight into relations 
of priest and people. 


SONG IN THE NIGHT 

by Josephine Lawrence 

Morrow. $3.50 
You can tell a certain slick type of 
novel by the names of its characters, 
and for some readers it will be enough 
to know that people with such first 
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names as “Dair,” “Serene,” “Ash,” and 
“Jory” populate Song in the Night. 
As unreal as the names are the slick- 
advertisement lives the characters 
lead. They always seem to be con- 
suming four-layer cake and coffee, 
and having thoughts reported by Mrs. 
Lawrence in italics. The theme of the 
novel is serious enough: the problem 
for marriageable young people posed 
by the war in Korea, or World War 
III, as it is called here. The author’s 
solution: wedding cake. 


THE HIDDEN FLOWER 

by Pearl S. Buck 

John Day. $3.50 
This novel is scarcely one of its au- 
thor’s major efforts, but it does 
possess a certain authority from 
her background knowledge of her sub- 
ject. Neither comedy nor tragedy, it 
is a determinedly neutral observation 
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on the meeting of East and West. 
Allen Kennedy, who served with the 
Army in Japan, returns to Virginia 
after marrying his Japanese bride in 
a Buddhist ceremony. Josui’s father, 
Dr. Sakai, is at first opposed to the 
marriage; he has harsh memories of 
his years in California. Allen’s mother, 
who cannot imagine Dr. Sakai at all 
or even bring herself to receive her 
daughter-in-law, opposes the mar- 
riage out of a disbelief in it and in 
Josui. 

Under Mrs. Kennedy’s unrelenting 
attack, the marriage wilts, and at the 
end of the book Josui is bound for 
Japan to marry a Japanese business 
man, Allen is off for the Army again, 
and their baby, the “flower,” is being 
adopted by a woman physician. Miss 
Buck writes around her people and 
their situation without ever once com- 
ing to grips with them. 


Other New Books 


SO LONG TO LEARN 

by John Masefield 

Macmillan. $3.00 
“All that seemed important to me in 
my effort to become a writer and 
teller of tales,” has been set out in 
this delightful book by John Mase- 
field: his early gift for story-making; 
a childhood in a countryside of leg- 
ends, gypsies and “good air, good 
water and good bells”; how he grew to 
worship the Red Indian and cricket; 
his years at sea. 

He lists the pens that helped his 
growth: Milton, Borrow, Defoe, Fletch- 
er and, above all, Malory. He puts 
down priceless recollections of Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats, and tells that once 
he saw Swinburne in the British Mu- 
seum Reading Room, and, once, Lenin. 

He praises New York, “. . . beauti- 
ful city, the Queen of all romantic 
cities,’ describing how his _ child- 
hood’s mental storytelling, lost long 
before, came back to him one day 
while he was walking in the upper 


East Side. He shows the need of many 
small stages where young playwrights 
can practice and extols the American 
universities that provide them. He 
gives a history of the annual speech 
contests, the Oxford Recitations, where 
first-class speakers tested his poetry 
as he wrote it. 

He finishes: “I have enjoyed stories, 
their making, telling and performing 
and in all the happy process have been 
marvelously helped. I hope that like 
people in stories, I may live happily 
ever after, though the state of the 
world makes this unlikely and the 
‘ever’ cannot now be long.” 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


I WAS STALIN’S PRISONER 
by Robert A. Vogeler with Leigh 
White 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.75 
The story of Robert Vogeler, the 
American businessman whose arrest 
and imprisonment by the Hungarian 
Government in 1949 caused world- 
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wide repercussions, is well known in 
its broad outlines to every American 
who reads a newspaper or listens to 
the radio. For months, Americans 
followed the case with frustration and 
anger, but after the emotional impact 
of Vogeler’s release in April, 1951, the 
fickle public turned to new excite- 
ments. It is well, however, to recon- 
sider this record of one man’s terrible 
experience, since it could happen to 
any American citizen in a Communist- 
controlled country and actually is 
happening to hundreds of religious 
and missionaries of many nations at 
this very moment. 

The Vogeler story shows the famil- 
iar pattern of police shadowing, 
arrest, imprisonment, repeated and 
brutal questioning, suspense, fear, sol- 
itary confinement, and the almost in- 
evitable deterioration of character, 
ending in a false confession and fur- 
ther punishment. Mr. Vogeler is under- 
standably bitter and critical of the 
Government’s unavailing efforts to free 
him earlier. 

In all fairness, however, one must 
remember the various types of pres- 
sure exerted upon the State Depart- 
ment, one of which was the demand 
for the return of the historical St. 
Stephen’s Crown, an important reli- 
gious as well as political symbol, now 
in the custody of our government. It 
took courage to resist that pressure. 
Mr. Vogeler’s story raises many ques- 
tions regarding the means of dealing 
with such violations of the legal and 
human rights of United States citizens 
abroad, but we are still far from find- 
ing effective answers. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


THE PRICE OF. REVOLUTION 

by D. W. Brogan 

Harper. $3.50 
Professor Brogan brings to all his 
writing knowledge, alertness, and a 
readiness to discuss contemporary af- 
fairs frankly. His readers may al- 
ways be sure of finding good matter 
presented in smooth, even style. In 
the book before us he discusses the 
lessons to be learned from attempts 
made in the last century or two to 
employ violence as a remedy for eco- 
nomic and social ills. The author’s 
answer to the question suggested in 
the title is not really clear, unless it 
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be the rather banal affirmation that 
violent revolution brings many an 
evil in its train. Yet in the course of 
his comments he makes many an ob- 
servation worthy of careful considera- 
tion. 

Good though it is, this book could 
and should have been far better. The 
material it serves up has not been pre- 
pared for easy assimilation. To one 
reader at least, it would seem that had 
the first part of the volume been re- 
duced to the proportions of an intro- 
ductory chapter, had the second part 
been tightened up and _ sharpened, 
had the title been changed to “What 
Price Survival?”, we would have a 
much more impressive and profitable 
book, and that imaginary book would 
answer the question implied in its 
title by the word, “Co-operation.” 

The best feature of the author’s 
work is his unanswerable indictment 
of the statesmen and churchmen whose 
needless rivalries and blind partisan- 
ship leave our civilization unguarded 
and unprotected. “It is not impossible 
that Christianity may be eradicated 
even more successfully in Communist 
China than it was in Tokugawa 
Japan in the seventeenth century. 
And when that time comes, the minor- 
ity in the rest of the world who be- 
lieve that ‘God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son,’ may 
wonder what blinded them to the com- 
mon interest and the common cause. 
It will, then, of course, humanly 
speaking, be too late.” (p. 194.). 

JosEPH McSor ey. 


HENRY IRVING: 
The Actor and His World 

by Laurence Irving 

Macmillan. $10.00 
On July 3, 1902, a gala performance 
of The Bells was given at the Lyceum 
Theater in London in honor of the 
guests of Edward VII assembled for 
his coronation. After the play, Sir 
Henry Irving was host at supper to a 
glittering array of royalty, Eastern 
princes, diplomats, nobility. It was 
forty-six years since John Brodribb, 
a farmer boy, reared in Cornwall, had 
changed his name to Henry Irving to 
join a stock company in the provinces. 
He was thirty-three when a recitation 
of “Eugene Aram” won him an en- 
gagement at the Lyceum Theater 
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where he had London at his feet after 
his performance in The Bells. Driv- 
ing home that night with his wife, her 
only comment on his triumph was, 
“Are you going to make a fool of 
yourself like this every night?” Irv- 
ing stopped the carriage and stepped 
out. He never saw or spoke to Mrs. 
Irving again. 

Seven years later he obtained the 
lease of the Lyceum Theater for his 
own company and ruled there as sov- 
ereign from 1879-1901 with the lovely 
Ellen Terry as his leading lady. 

Ruined when all his elaborate sets 
and properties were consumed in a 
fire, Sir Henry ended his career as it 
had been begun in a theater in the 
provinces, collapsing after his last 
line as Becket, “Into Thy hand, O 
God.” He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey but best of all tributes, that day 
there was a black bow on the whip 
For those 


who may smile at but admire the tra- 
dition of the nineteenth century the- 
ater, the seven hundred pages of this 
biography by Sir Henry’s grandson 
opens up an immensely detailed but 
fascinating vista. 


EuPpHEMIA VR. WYATT. 


HOMAGE TO CATALONIA 

by George Orwell 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 
Written in 1938, Orwell’s exciting 
story of the first stage of the Spanish 
Civil War is printed in America today 
probably because it attacks Commu- 
nists. Orwell’s “homage,” however, 
is offered not to democrats but to the 
Anarchists he fought with. The reader 
may not share Orwell’s enthusiasms; 
actually, he is able to disagree on the 
basis of the facts scrupulously set 
down by Orwell himself in this tran- 
parently honest record. 

When Orwell went to Barcelona to 
fight Fascism, he found a full-fledged 
revolution. Like Wordsworth in the 
French Revolution, he thought it bliss 
to be alive when equality and brother- 
hood were becoming realities, when 
everybody was called comrade, the 
land was collectivized, the Church 
smashed. Orwell shrewdly calls Franco- 
ism anachronistic; his Anarchists are 
equally traditional, complete with 
bombs, red flags, and equalitarian slo- 
gans. 
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Badly wounded in the battle against 
Franco, Orwell narrowly escaped with 
his life from the internecine strug- 
gle. He paints himself as something 
of a noble savage in the romantic 
anti-intellectual pattern. Rejecting 
soul-searching for intuitive action, he 
chose sides without a moment’s study. 

Fortunately, there is nothing primi- 
tive about Orwell’s style. Characters, 
story, and history come alive in what 
may well be a fearfully accurate min- 
iature of the world-wide revolution, 
from first fervor to final terror. 

RutH M. Ames. 


THEY WENT TO COLLEGE: 
The College Graduate in America Today 
by Ernest Havemann and 

Patricia Salter West 

Harcourt, Brace. $4.00 
The Catholic reader will probably 
best remember from this survey the 
statistic showing that 91 percent of all 
Catholics in America today who have 
been through college are still active 
church members —a better showing 
than for Protestants and far better 
than for the Jewish graduates. But the 
dim view is that Catholics attain the 
least financial success in life regard- 
less of their colleges or their chosen 
fields. 

They Went to College is full of sta- 
tistical surprises. In it Ernest Have- 
mann of Time Magazine has presented 
in the most readable form the data 
gathered by Dr. Patricia Salter West 
and the conclusions reached by the 
Columbia University Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research. 

The book has some shortcomings, 
to be sure—and the authors are the 
first to point this out. The data was 
originally gathered for Time Magazine 
as a survey of their readers (77 per- 
cent of whom are college trained) as 
long ago as 1947. Less than 10,000 
graduates from three generations in 
more than 1,000 institutions of higher 
education is a smattering indeed con- 
sidering that Michigan, Columbia, 
Boston and New York universities had 
enrollments ranging from 20,000 to 
40,000 each during 1950! 

But if the book is not conclusive, it 
is interesting in showing how a sam- 
ple of 10,000 college people think and 
act in at least fifty-two different ways 
—on politics, religion, money, ca- 
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reers, college majors, curricula, work- 

ing their way through school, and the 

value of their training as a whole. 
RutH HAMILL MurpHy. 


EMILY DICKINSON 

by Richard Chase (The American 

Men of Letters Series) 

William Sloane. $4.00 
EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 

a Critical Study by Ellsworth 

Barnard 

Macmillan. $4.75 
THE T. S. ELIOT MYTH 

by Rossell Hope Robbins 

Henry Schuman. $3.00 
Here are three volumes offering re- 
appraisals of poets with reputations 
already established, and illustrating 
how these reputations may be pushed 
up or down by the reactions of literary 
criticism. Emily Dickinson was not 
unlike Father Gerard Hopkins in 
leaping from a lifetime of hermit-like 
poetic production into enormous post- 
humous vogue. 

Now comes Mr. Chase, dispassion- 
ately summing up her background, 
her characteristic blending of Puritan- 
ism and Romanticism, her persistent 
coyness, her neurotic immaturity in 
thought and feeling— and judicially 
assigning her poetry to a lower place. 
He may well be anticipating the final 
judgment, and for a while at least he 
may well have written the biography 
to end further biographies of poor 
Emily. For he has completely and 
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conscientiously robbed her of glamor. 

On the other hand, the biographer 
of Edwin Arlington Robinson is de- 
termined to rescue his subject from 
undeserved neglect. To be sure, the 
poet himself was not a very vivid per- 
sonality. His philosophy of God and 
man, too, was rather vague, so that 
his most poetic moments were rather 
in the interpretation of Arthurian 
themes than in the long realistic 
studies of contemporary people. But 
certainly his verse-novels gave some- 
thing unique and memorable to the 
Newer American Poetry movement. 

Mr. Robbins’ very title, The T. S. Eliot 
Myth, suggests more than a literary re- 
adjustment. In fact, there is some- 
thing very like personal and political 
rancor in the book. It is easy enough 
to score against Mr. Eliot for increas- 
ing the “cult of obscurity,” or for an 
occasionally excessive .and exotic al- 
lusiveness, especially in his earlier 
work. But when so distinguished and 
idealistic a poet is accused of deca- 
dence, contempt for human nature 
and “clerico-fascism,” one suspects 
that he is being attacked by the type 
of “Liberal” who used to boast that 
he preferred Russia to Rome. The 
attack illustrates’ what antithetical 
forces are at work in today’s life and 
literature, and might stir up more 
controversy were it not for its total 
hostility to its subject and its tendency 
to garble quotations. 

KATHERINE Brkey. 


Shorter Notices 


CHRISTOPHER’S TALKS TO CATH- 
OLIC PARENTS, by David L. Green- 
stock (Burns Oates. $3.75). In his in- 
troduction, Dr. Charles Burns, M.R.C.S. 
both as psychologist and as father of 
four, commends this non-technical 
presentation of the findings of modern 
child psychology. He comments on the 
fact that the author achieves a happy 
blending of natural and supernatural 
elements—not ever condoning the er- 
rors of those unenlightened parents 
and guardians who stress the super- 
natural in order to cover up or rem- 


edy mistakes or deficiencies in the 
field of the natural. 

He disagrees with Father Green- 
stock in a matter of emphasis rather 
than of principle however; for he be- 
lieves that the author “starts children 
on the path of self-denial rather too 
early.” The priest thinks that the 
pendulum has swung too far towards 
tolerance and excessive yielding to 
the demands of babies and children, 
whereas the Doctor thinks there is still 
too little of this. But in all major re- 
spects the two men are in agreement; 
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and the rest of us will be enlightened 
by pondering their counsels. 

CHRISTIAN DESIGN FOR SEX, by 
Joseph Buckley, S.M. (Fides Publish- 
ers. $3.50). The contents of this book 
have, so to say, been clamoring for 
publication. They are badly needed 
by an age in which, as the scholarly 
Archbishop of New Orleans reminds 
us, “the true dignity of human genera- 
tion has been all but submerged in a 
mass of worldiness, selfishness and 
sensuality, while the time-honored vir- 
tues of purity, modesty and chastity 
have been made objects of persistent 
attacks.” The book is intended pri- 
marily for parents, but incidentally 
for all who find themselves helpless 
to discharge their responsibility for 
sex education. 

Professor of moral and pastoral 
theology in the seminary at New Or- 
leans, widely known for his confer- 
ences and lectures on subjects con- 
nected with the topic of this book, 
experienced in Cana work and as an 
Army chaplain, Father Buckley pre- 
sents with authority, the results of 
long study and unusually wide ex- 
perience. 

In the good tradition of scholarship 
he states principles clearly, takes up 
boldly the thorny subject of the bear- 
ing of conventions upon modesty, 
names the respected authorities with 
whose opinions he differs, and is 
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brave enough to state his own convic- © 
tions even though these will offend, © 
or even shock, many readers. 

THE OFFICIAL CATHOLIC DIREC. — 
TORY, Anno Domini 1952 (Kenedy. — 
$9.00 to $12.00). As was to be ex- — 
pected, this year’s Directory is better © 
and bigger than ever, retaining the 
improvements of the: last few years 
and adding twenty-eight three column — 
pages. A handsome volume indeed, © 


though we must say we are glad not | 


to have to run back and forth with 
it! It records the largest number of ~ 
priests ever, of parishes, of educa- 
tional institutions, of students in semi- ~ 
naries. 4 

It notes that, Seattle has been made © 
an archdiocese; three new dioceses — 
have been erected: Dodge City, Kan- 
sas; Juneau, Alaska; and Yakima, ~ 
Washington. 4 

For the second year there is a de- © 


crease in college students, and this 7 
year there are fewer nurses in train- ~ 


ing. The impressive number of con- ~ 
verts is, of course, only one side of — 
the picture, it being impossible to cal- 
culate the leakage. 

Once again we acknowledge our 
debt to the House of Kenedy as we © 
try to realize the tremendous labor in- ~ 
volved in this indispensable work. A — 
very useful feature is Mr. Louis 
Kenedy’s introductory “Hints and © 
Helps.” 
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